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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢7mu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘* The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
—— Z — =< ——— , oo . G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 
olume V. Stories from Seven Old Favorites. : 
Volume va ene ae and Poems. i kanes oo — 
Volume VII. e Out-of-Door Book. a ; ci 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
/ : 

presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 

request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept. N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





a Home and School Reading 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


Primer, 30 cents, wet. (Each postpaid.) 
First Reader, 35 cents, net. 
Second Reader, 40 cents, mez. 
Chird Reader, 50 cents, met. 
Fourth Reader, 55 cents, wet. 
Fifth Reader, 55 cents, vet. 


Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Readers in preparation.) 


These readers represent the latest developments in the methods of teach- 
ng children to read either at home or in school. 
They contain the best children’s literature, in which there is a good repre- 
sentation of modern writers, and are most attractively illustrated by leading 
\lustrators of children’s books. (From the Riverside Primer) 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 
By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


Book One, 30 cents, /ev. Book Three, 40 cents, met. 
Book Two, 35 cents, /e¢. Book Four, 50 cents, /e?. 
Book Five, 60 cents, met. 
(Each postpaid.) 
These dramatic readers are accomplishing a significant end in the improvement of children’s oral 


reading. The selections given are classic stories from literature and history, dramatized in excellent 
form. 


THE FALL OF THE YEAR WINTER 
THE SPRING OF THE YEAR 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Each, illustrated, 60 cents, we¢. Postpaid. 


ITH this nature series, Mr. Sharp, who has a reputation as a 
nature writer second only to that of John Burroughs, solves the 
difficult problem of nature study. These three books furnish a 
complete course of nature reading for children from ten to fifteen 
years of age, which will give them a sympathetic interest in the 
changing aspects and manifold forms of life in the great out-of- 
doors. Because of the personal, intimate touch with the reader 
throughout the books, and the numerous episodes revealing the 
author’s sincere enjoyment of nature, boys and girls will read and 
reread these books with increasing delight and be much the richer 


(From The Fall of the Year) for the reading of them. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Color Books for Children 


Billy Popgun 


One of the most artistic gift books of the season 
By MILO WINTER 
Not since Lewis Carroll published “ The Hunting of the Snark” has so fantasti- 
cally delightful a story as this appeared. Billy, his popgun in hand, goes in quest of 
adventure, and his experiences equal those of Alice in Wonderland. Mr. Winter is 


first an artist and then an author, so his wonderful illustrations in color are the 
principal feature of the book. $2.00 me¢. Postage extra. 


*Twas the Night Before Christmas 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH EDITION 


Every one will welcome with delight this exquisite new edition of the poem so dear to all hearts. Miss Jessie 


Willcox Smith has caught most happily the spirit of the poem and is the only artist of first rank who has ever 
illustrated it. $1.00 met. Postage 9 cents. 


“ Billy Popgun” 


The Seashore ile The Turkey 
Book <i Doll 


By E. BOYD SMITH cS i By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER 
This story of a summer spent at Tae ) eS, GATES 

the seashore by two children will ' al Chri : aioe 
appeal to all boys and girls. A jie : An unusual Christmas story which 
special feature of the book is the | : ao , will delight all youngsters. With 
illustrations by the author. There ; 
are 12 full-page pictures in colorand is Bt) os ee 
24 text pictures. $1.50 net. Postage ta : Al text pictures. 75 cents ze?. Postage 
13 cents. “ The Seashore Book” 8 cents. 


full-page illustrations in color and 


TWO STORIES FOR CHILDREN BY HAWTHORNE 
The Gorgon’s Head The Golden Touch 


The books are attractively bound, with numerous illustrations, several in full color, by PATTEN WILSON, the well- 
known English artist. It is seldom that such books are offered at so low a price and no child could receive a more 
desirable gift than one of these beautiful classics. Illustrated. Each, 60 cents met. Postage 6 cents. (Ready shortly.) 


The Best Stories to Tell to Children 


By SARA CONE BRYANT 


A chafming collection of stories which the author has found most popular with 
the young. Fully illustrated in color by PATTEN WILSON, one of the most brilliant 
of the younger English artists. $2.00 met... Postage 14 cents. 


The Children’s Own 
Longfellow 


This new edition of the most popular of Longfellow’s poems for children is beauti- 
fully illustrated in color and makes an ideal gift. $1.25 me¢. Postage extra. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


“ The Best Stories to Tell 
to Children” 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 











New Books for Boys and Girls 


The Japanese Twins 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


The thousands of children who were delighted last year by the adventures of 
“ The Dutch Twins” will enjoy still more this story of two little children of Japan. 
ully illustrated by the author. $1.00 we¢. Postage 14 cents. 


The Camp at Sea-Duck Cove 
By ELLERY H. CLARK 


The adventures of a brave, wholesome athlete who with his chum spends a summer in camp on Buzzards Bay. 
With full-page sketches by Lucy FircH PERKINS. $1.25 met. Postage 12 cents. 


THEIR CITY [| (tect; 1 THE CASTLE OF 
SR CREST MAS ult ZION 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN By GEORGE HODGES 


In this book Dean Hodges takes up 
the Old Testament story where he left 
off in “‘ The Garden of Eden,” and car- 


This story of the unique experiences 
»f two children who come from the coast 


of Maine to spend the Christmas holi- ries on the tale from David to Job. The 


lays with some young friends in the city 
is one of the best Miss Brown has writ- 


book is issued in holiday style, uniform 
with “The Garden of Eden,” and is 


ten. Illustrated by SEARS GALLAGHER 


splendidly illustrated. $1.50 met. Post- 
73 cents met. Postage 8 cents. 


age 16 cents. 


The Young Minute-Man of 1812 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


In this new book Mr. Tomlinson relates the thrilling experiences of a boy who joined the garrison at Sacket’s 
Harbor and who later was present at the battle of Lake Champlain. Illustrated. $1.50. Postpaid. 


With the Indians in the Rockies 


By J. W. SCHULTZ 


A story of out-door adventure, Indians, wild animals, and the perils of a mountain winter that has seldom been 
equalled in absorbing vividness and power, written by a veteran of the Rocky 
Mountains. Illustrated by GEORGE VARIAN. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


How England Grew Up 
By JESSIE POPE 


English history from the days of King Alfred to the present time, told in 
quaintly humorous colored pictures, after the fashion of the last century, accom- 


panied by an instructive and entertaining text. 54 colored pictures. 75 cents met. 
Postage extra. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


“With the Indians in the Rockies” 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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St. Nicholas 
«<The Best Child’s 
Periodical in the World” 


One of the Best-known American Authors 
says of Sr. Nicuoras: 


«« Nothing that has ever come into my household of child- 


ren has been in equal degree the stimulus to their artistic k-*% 


and literary tastes.’’ 


A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD-GIRL WRITES: 


««Dear St. Nicholas, you are a splendid inheritance in 


f our family. . . . We all love you dearly.”’ 


AND A BOY: 


<<] must write and tell you how much I enjoy St. Nich- § 
olas. Father took you when he was a boy, so you are 
like an old friend.”’ 


Send for the St. Nicholas Calendar, with its story 
of the fine feast in store for St. Nicholas readers 
during the new year. The new volume begins 
with the November number, out now. Subscrip- 
tion price only $3.00 a year, /ess than one cent a 
day. Just write St. Nicholas Calendar, your name 
and address on a postal card, and send to the pub- 
lishers of St. Nicholas. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union SQUARE New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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HOME PROGRESS 


VOLUME 2 NOVEMBER 1912 NUMBER III 
Published monthly, by Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. Three dollars a year. Separate copies of the magazine — twelve 


issues a year — twenty-five cents the copy. 
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The Editor’s Talk to Members: 
On Home Progress — The Head of the Kitchen — The Thanksgiving Story — 
The Thanksgiving Family Reunion—The Children’s Spending Money — 
Piower Fnotographers «2. » * © « & « ‘ 
Hints to the Cook. By Lucia MiLiet Baxter 
With Pictures from Photographs. 
“Firelight.”, From Snowbound. By Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER . 
“Winter.” From the Works of Henry D.Tuoreau . . . 
On Reading for Children. By Eva Marcu Tappan 
With Pictures from Drawings by Maginel Wright Enright. 
‘Santa Teresa’s Book-Mark.”? From the Poems of Henry W. Loncretiow . 
“A Book.” From the Poems of Raph Watpo Emerson. . . «© « . 
Home Nature Study: ‘“‘Learning How Leaves Look.”’ By A. E. 
SWOYER. With Pictures from Prints made by the Author . 
“Flower in the Crannied Wall.” From the Poems of ALFRED TENNYSON 
Clothing the Children: A Department . .... . 
With Pictures from a Photograph and from Drawings. 
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“The Little Helper.” From Household Education. By Harrtet Martineau . 
The Successful Mother. By Acnes Epwarps RoTHERY 
With a Picture from a Photograph. 
W.A.G.’s Tale. A Serial Story. Chapters V, VI. Edited by Mar- 
GARET TURNBULL. With Pictures from Original Drawings by the Author 
Children’s Reading: The Home as a Kindergarten of the Clas- 
sics. By ALsert G. BRENTON i ae oes 4 
On Allowances. By M. ApELaipe MoreHOUSE . 
“Prayer.” From The Ancient Mariner. By S. T. CoLerinceE . 
Correspondence: 
An Honest Foundation—The Sleeping-Room—Setting a Standard —A 
Scriptural Answer —Cultivating an Independent Taste — How to Use your 
Everyday Tools. ee ee ee ee ee 
Our Book Table: 
Once Upon a Time Tales, by Mary Stewart. With an Introduction by Henry 
van Dyke, entitled, ‘The Way to Once-Upon-a-Time.” — The Children’s 
Reading, by Frances Jenkins Olcott— The Wonder Workers, by Mary H.Wade 
— Prudent Priscilla, by Mary C. E. Wemyss — The Castle of Zion, by George 
Hodges, D.D.— Boys Make-at-Home Things, Girls Make-at-Home Things, by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey — The Voice, by Margaret Deland S Se ky 
ge” ee eee eee 
List of Books for Additional Reading .....2.2... 
First Home Progress Course Examination Paper. With Answers 
from the Prize-Winning Set, and from Other Good Sets of 
De 6 ke A ce we 
Home Progress Society Course of Instruction . 
Questions for November, 1912. 


Application pending for entry as second class matter at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. 
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THE THANKSGIVING DAY TEA PARTY. 












ON HOME PROGRESS 


FULL opportunity has now been 
given all the members of last year’s 
Home Progress Course to send in 
answers to the Examination Paper, 
based on that Course. All the sets 
of answers sent in have been exam- 
ined with care and deliberation. 
Most of them are good; many of 
them are very good indeed. The 
one that seems, to the Editor and to 
her advisors, the best was sent by 
Mrs. William B. Hogan, of Albany. 
The prize, a copy of an édition de 
luxe of “The Children’s Longfel- 
low,” is awarded to Mrs. Hogan. 
The Editor is sending it to her with 
sincere congratulations. Following 
the Department of Correspondence 
this month, the new members will 
find printed the Examination Paper 
of last year’s course; also, selected 
answers, not only from Mrs. Hogan’s 
paper, but also from several of the 
other excellent papers sent. I think 
the new members will like to know 
along what lines the old members 
were working last year. 

In the new Course, instead of one 
yearly examination, the members of 
the Home Progress Society are given 
a monthly Paper of ten questions. 
But, like the other Examination Pa- 
per, it is made up of questions which 
can be answered only by persons 


HOME PROGRESS 


DEDICATED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDITOR’S TALK TO MEMBERS 


who have not alone read books on 
the subjects considered in the 
Course, but have also had experi- 
ence in connection with, and given 
serious thought to, those subjects. 
Already, the Editor has received a 
number of excellent answers to the 
September questions. I look forward 
with interested expectation to re- 
ceiving, and giving, through these 
monthly questions, that help in daily 
living in the family for which the 
Home Progress Society stands. 


THE HEAD OF THE KITCHEN 


Not long ago, a woman I know 
who, for many years, has been em- 
ployed as a cook in private families, 
left this particular field of work, 
and took a position in a public 
restaurant kitchen. Lunching one 
day at that restaurant, I asked and 
obtained permission to step into the 
kitchen for a moment and see my 
old friend. That kitchen was a 
noisy, and, to my unaccustomed 
eyes, rather a dismal kind of place. 
Mentally I compared it with one 
of the quiet, sunny home-kitchens 
known to me in which the woman 
I had come to see had been em- 
ployed. ‘You like this?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said, instantly and 
heartily. 
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“Ttis n’t so cozy and comfortable 
as the family kitchens in which you 
used to work, is it?” I suggested. 

““No,” she replied; “but I am the 
head of the kitchen here; in private 
families, I was nothing but the foot! 
I mean,” she went on, “that I did 
n’t have the freedom to do things 
the way I wanted to in private fam- 
ilies; here, I have.” 

There are, of course, many rea- 
sons why the cook in a private fam- 
ily cannot always be the head of the 
kitchen. But are there as many of 
those reasons as we sometimes think? 
If we could persuade ourselves to let 
our cooks come a little bit nearer 
to being the heads of the kitchens, 
would not some of that irresponsibil- 
ity on the part of servants, of which 
we hear so much, disappear; — at 
least in the culinary department? 


THE THANKSGIVING STORY 


“Wuart story shall we tell the child- 
ren on Thanksgiving Day?” is a 
question asked by many parents. 
Of course, the first and instinctive 
reply is, “Tell them the story of the 
‘First Thanksgiving.’” However, 
when this story, already familiar to 
practically all children of school age 
through their initial history lessons, 
is told, the question still persists. 
The children want to hear another 
story, and perhaps several others, 
as they sit around the fire with 
their parents and grandparents, on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Thanksgiving Day being a dis- 
tinctively American festival, we 
cannot turn, as we can for Christ- 
mas stories, to the literature of all 
the nations; we must find our 
Thanksgiving stories in our own 


American books. How very little 
there is we can find there in the way 
of stories of Thanksgiving Day it- 
self! Therefore, the best thing w« 
can do about the Thanksgiving Day 
story is to select from the great stor- 
ies of the world some tale whic! 
tells of a thankful heart; — thank- 
ful for a blessing, even though it maj 
not be the blessing of a fruitful har- 
vest. There are many such stories. 
For the very little children there is 
the fable of “The Lion and the 
Mouse.” For the older children, 
there is the tale of “Charlemagne 
and Ralph the Charcoal Burner.” 
These stories, and many more, will 
suggest themselves to thoughtful fa- 
thers and mothers, as appropriate for 
telling around the Thanksgiving fire. 


THE THANKSGIVING FAMILY 
REUNION 

THis reunion, in its “everyday” 
phases is familiar to us all. In its 
ideal form, it consists of a gathering 
together of sons and daughters, 
grandsons and granddaughters, in 
the same homestead; — still blessed 
by the presence of father and mo- 
ther, now also grandfather and 
grandmother. How happily famil- 
iar to most of us is such a reunion! 
The very thought of it calls to mind 
long tables spread with good things 
to eat, a smiling throng seated 
around it; a dancing fire in the large 
old fireplace; and perhaps a sleigh 
ride, behind trusty old horses. Most 
of all, it calls to mind the bond of 
love and loyalty that holds the fam- 
ily together. ‘ 

Among the many pictures brought 
to your mind by the words, “'Thanks- 
giving reunion” is there one picture, 
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showing grandfather and grand- 
mother, children and grandchildren, 
going to church together? I hope 
that there is and that its size is large! 
We so carefully teach the children 
that the first Thanksgiving Day was 
a day in which the Pilgrims gathered 
together in their churches to give 
thanks for a goodly harvest; and 
afterward sat down together to feast 
on some part of those fruits of the 
earth. Shall we not teach them to 
follow the example of the Pilgrims, 
not only in the one, but in the other 
particular too? It seems to me that, 
thereby, we shall do more than 
through any other means to pre- 
serve that love and loyalty which 
makes family reunions, whether on 
Thanksgiving Day or at any other 
time, possible. 


THE CHILDREN’S SPENDING 
MONEY 


THERE is scarcely a subject about 
which I receive more letters from 
perplexed fathers and mothers than 
that of the children’s spending 
money. How much they shall have; 
whether it shall be given to them; 
or whether they shall earn it; 
whether it shall cover only such in- 
cidental luxuries as candy, materials 
for kite-making, and “fancy work” 
facilities; or whether it shall cover 
all expenditures, necessary as well as 
partially superfluous; and whether 
the father or mother shall “‘lend”’ to 
the child who has overdrawn his or 
her allowance. These are some of 
the many phases of this subject that 
puzzle, and have always puzzled, 
conscientious parents. I think that 
all such will find Mrs. Morehouse’s 
article of great value. She expresses 


in it a new note on this old theme; 
—namely, that the important thing 
is to arouse the children’s sense of 
the value of money; the. relation of 
money to the things, whether super- 
fluous or necessary, of life; and to 
inculcate in them a sense of respons- 
ibility as spenders. 


FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHERS 


In the Home Nature Study De- 
partment this month, there is an 
article on printing photographs 
from leaves in exactly the same way 
that one would print them from 
films or plates. Flowers can be 
used for the same purpose. I won- 
der if the children of many Home 
Progress members have tried it. I 
know a little girl who, at the be- 
ginning of the summer, decided to 
make an album, containing photo- 
graphs printed from the flowers 
that appeared each month in her 
mother’s garden. At the end of the 
summer, she had a charming col- 
lection, ranging from a crocus to a 
chrysanthemum. Of course, some of 
her prints were more successful than 
others. Such flowers as hydrangeas 
and dahlias are too thick to make 
successful prints. On the other 
hand, daisies and bachelor’s but- 
tons serve perfectly as films or 
prints. This little girl of whom I 
write was too young to use elabor- 
ate photographic supplies. All her 
pictures were blue prints, which 
require no materials excepting a 
frame, blue print paper, and clear 
running water. The child’s album 
will always be a delight to her. 
I think some of the Home Progress 
children will like to make similar 
albums. 
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An unusual kitchen. 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


The walls between kitchen and laundry have been taken down — resulting in greater 


convenience, and better ventilation. 


HINTS TO THE COOK 


BY LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


Care of the stove. Before polishing 
the stove, wash it with vinegar. 
This removes all grease, leaving the 
surface smooth, and keeps the black- 
ing from burning off so quickly, sav- 
ing much time and labor. A little 
sugar added to the blacking is a 
good thing to try. 

To clean the nickel on stoves and 
ranges. ‘Take a woolen cloth, wipe 
the soot from the bottom of the tea- 
kettle, and with this rub the nickel. 
If there is grease or other dirt, first 
remove this with a damp cloth 
rubbed well with soap. 

Zinc is best cleaned with hot 


soapy water, then polished with 
kerosene and coal ashes. 

Heat in the oven. Always keep the 
stove clear from ashes and dust in 
every part, or the oven will be cold, 
no matter how good the draft, or 
how much coal is used. 

A hotter oven is required for 
bread, rolls, and sponge cake, when 
mixed with water, than when milk 
is used. 

When cake rises in a point and 
cracks open, the oven is too hot. 

A cup of water placed in the bot- 
tom of the oven will prevent things 
from burning. 
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Perforated covers for the frying-pan 
will prevent the grease from spat- 
tering on the stove. The holes al- 
low the steam to escape and do not 
prevent the food from browning. 
Any lid that will fit the frying-pan 
may easily be perforated at home, 
with a nail, or any sharp tool, and 
a hammer. 

To keep things from boiling over. 
If the edge of the saucepan is well 
buttered, cocoa, chocolate, candy, 
or anything of the kind, will not 
boil over. 

Salt in a double boiler. The con- 
tents of the inner vessel of a double 
boiler will cook much more rapidly 
if the water in the outer compart- 
ment is salted in the proportion of 


half a cup of salt to two quarts of 
water. 

Salt sprinkled on any substance 
burning on the stove will stop the 
smell. 

Boiling meat. When boiling meat 
of any kind, add a tablespoonful. of 
vinegar to the water when first put 
over the fire. This makes the meat 
tender, without leaving any flavor 
of the vinegar. 

To soften tough meat. Brush over 
with oil (or butter) and vinegar, us- 
ing one part of vinegar to two parts 
of oil or butter, and let stand for a 
few hours. This is often done in 
tropical countries. A little vinegar 
served in the platter with the steak 
adds to the flavor of the meat. 


eerie 


Photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


A laundry and fireless-cooker kitchen in one. In the cupboard are kept staple foods, and such dishes and pans 
as are in constant use. 
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Photograph by Mary H. Northend 


A conveniently arranged kitchen. Shelves on the left hold pots and pans and large boxes of staple foods. Shelves 
on the right contain china, and small packages of staple foods. 


A tablespoonful of vinegar added 
to the water in which fish is boiled 
has a tendency to whiten the meat, 
and to render it firmer. 

When poaching eggs, if a teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar is added to the boiling 
water, it will prevent the whites 
from spreading. 

When cooking cabbage or turnips, 
place a small dish of vinegar on the 
back of the stove and it will destroy 
the odor. 

A number of dishes that are usually 
fried can be baked quite as well. 
Sausages cooked in this way are 
very delicious and much more di- 
gestible. 

When frying anything to be rolled 
in meal, use half flour and it will be 
found to brown better. 


To improve griddle cakes. A tea- 
spoonful of brown sugar or molas- 
ses added to the griddle cake batter 


makes it brown better and more 
easily. 

Baking apples. When baking ap- 
ples, prick the skin with a fork, and 
they will cook without bursting. 

Measuring butter. A tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter is measured 
after melting. A tablespoonful of 
butter melted is measured before 
melting. 

Rub sweet butter over the top of 
bread after taking from the oven, 
and wrap ina bread towel, to make 
a rich and soft crust. ; 

Salt will curdle milk; therefore in 
preparing milk toast, sauce, scram- 
bled eggs, or anything with a milk 
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foundation, do not add salt till it is 
taken from the fire. 

Soft custard. When making soft 
custard, if the custard curdles when 
it is done, set in a pan of ice water 
and beat with a Dover beater, and 
the custard will become smooth 
and creamy. 

Milk will keep sweet longer in a 
shallow pan than in a pitcher. 

Beating eggs. To beat the whites 
of eggs quickly, add a pinch of salt. 

When an egg is beaten for fish or 
croquettes, add one tablespoonful 
of water and it goes further. 

Vegetables. Old potatoes, or any 
vegetables (when not new) are im- 
proved by soaking in cold water for 
several hours after paring. 

Celery should be allowed to lie in 
cold water, to which a little salt has 
been added, for an hour before it is 
required for the table. This will 
make it very crisp. 

Coffee. To make a cup of coffee 
more nourishing, stir into it an egg 
well beaten. First beat the egg in 
the cup, then add a little cream, 
and then sugar, and lastly pour the 
coffee in very gradually. When add- 
ing the coffee, beat with a spoon or 
small egg-beater. 

To sterilize milk, place the bottle 
or can of milk in water over a fire 
and when the milk is heated to 180° 
For a little more (not by any means 
to the boiling point), continue such 

heat for half an hour. 

- peel tomatoes without scalding, 
scrape carefully over the surface 
with the back of a knife, or the edge 
of a very dull knife; after this the 
tomatoes will peel easily. 

Lard used for frying cakes or cro- 
quettes can be clarified and used 
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again by heating thoroughly with 
several slices of raw potatoes and 
then strained. It can even be clari- 
fied after cooking fish and made as 
good as new. 

For cleaning kettles, cereal dishes, 
etc., use the rectangular cover of the 
cocoa tin. It is better than a ring 
dish-cloth or a chain dish-cleaner. 

When food burns, quickly seize 
the kettle or pan from the range, 
and set into a larger pan containing 
cold water. This will cause the 
steam to escape from the outside, 
instead of passing upward through 
the food. Remove to another vessel 
and continue cooking; if careful not 
to disturb the burnt part there will 
be no taint nor odor to be detected 
by the most critical person. 

Care of a burnt saucepan. Unless 
absolutely necessary, do not scrape 
a burnt saucepan, but fill with cold 
water in which a little washing-soda 
has been put, and let it boil slowly 
on the back of the stove until the 
water is almost boiled away. Refill 
and boil again, then clean with a 
good stiff scrubbing-brush. Often 
wood ashes will hasten the work. 

The best way to clean the inside of 
old pots and pans is to fill them with 
water in which a few ounces of 
washing-soda is dissolved, and set 
them on the fire. Let the water boil 
until the inside of the pot looks 
clean. 

To brighten copperware. Crushed 
borax spread thickly on a flannel 
cloth, wet with hot water, and well 
soaped will brighten the copper like 
magic. 

A pinch of baking-powder is an ex- 
cellent substitute for soap when 
washing glasses. It gives the dainty 
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polish sought by all good house- 
wives. 

To clean out sink drain. Should 
the sink drain chance to get choked, 
pour in one fourth of a pound of 
copperas dissolved in two parts of 
boiling water. If this is not effica- 
cious, repeat before sending for a 
plumber. 

Care of fruit jars. When empty- 
ing fruit jars, wash thoroughly, 
rinse well, and drain. With a salt- 
shaker, shake salt two or three 
times into the jar, put on,cover 
without rubber and screw on, or 
fasten tight. Another season, the 
jars will need only rinsing with cold 
water. 

Canned fruits and meats. Before 
buying tinned fruits and meats, see 
if the top is flat or depressed. If the 
top has bulged out, the air has en- 
tered, and fermentation has set in. 

Vinegar should not be kept in a 
stone jar; the acid may affect the 
glazing and the vinegar become un- 
wholesome. Glass jars are best for 
vinegar. 

When cutting new bread or cake, al- 
ways put the knife in hot water first; 
you will find it facilitates the cutting. 

Coffee sprinkled on raw fish will 
keep the fish odor from scenting the 
ice-chest. It can easily be washed 
off, and does not discolor the fish. 

Substitute for cream (good on 
fruit). Beat together the whites of 
two eggs, a level tablespoonful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of corn 
starch, and butter the size of a nut. 
Stir in one half cup of cold milk, and 
beat very hard. Put a cup of cold 
milk over the fire; when it boils, draw 
the dish to a cooler part of the range 
and pour in the egg mixture. Sim- 


mer till the milk thickens, and, when 
cold, strain. 

Home-made baking-powder. One 
half a pound of cream of tartar, one 
quarter of a pound of best baking- 
soda, one quarter of a pound of corn 
starch; mix and sift three or four 
times, and pack into old baking- 
powder tins; use two rounding tea- 
spoonfuls to a cup of flour. 

Butter without ice. When the ice 
fails, try one of these methods of 
keeping the butter: — 

(1) Place a large earthenware 
bowl on the kitchen table, and in it 
place a small bowl upside down. On 
this inverted bowl put the butter 
dish containing sufficient butter for 
the next meal, wrapped in oiled pa- 
per. Over this spread a clean nap- 
kin, covering the small bowl and the 
edges resting on the bottom of the 
large bowl. Then fill the large bow] 
with fresh cold water up to the level 
of the butter plate. Put a heavy 
towel over the large bowl with ends 
wrapped around it. The butter will 
be hard and firm in two hours. 

(2) When not too soft, place a 
napkin around it, and completely 
bury it in the flour. The result will 
be as satisfactory as keeping it in an 
ice-chest. 

(3) To keep butter cold, put it in 
a covered dish; cover with a wet 
cloth and set in a draft of air. 

(4) To keep butter, fill a bowl 
with cold water. Put the butter on 
a plate, put on top of the bowl, then 
take a piece of muslin or cheese- 
cloth or a napkin and put over the 
butter and let both ends drop into 
the water. You can easily get the 
butter for use, and you will find it 
quite solid and cold. 
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A kitchen and laundry in one. 


Meat and vegetables to be served 
together 


Roast beef. With potatoes pre- 
pared in all the different ways, 
baked or browned sweet potatoes, 
asparagus, squash, spinach, Brus- 
sels sprouts, string beans, cauli- 
flower, or lima beans. 


Filet of beef. With potatoes, 
stuffed tomatoes, or stuffed pep- 
pers, asparagus, or artichokes. 

Beefsteak. Lyonnaise potatoes, 
baked, French fried potatoes, fried 
potatoes, fried tomatoes, asparagus, 
spinach, or squash. 

Beef dlamode. Potato balls, carrot 
balls, asparagus, or glazed onions. 

Corned beef. Boiled potatoes, 
cabbage, beets, turnips, carrots, 
beet or tomato salad. 

Roast mutton and lamb. Green 
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It is so arranged that both space and light are plentiful. 


peas, string beans, cauliflower, 
spinach, green corn, potatoes, Brus- 
sels sprouts, lima beans. 

Boiled mutton. Boiled potatoes, 
cauliflower, cabbage, white turnips, 
string beans. 

Lamb and mutton chops. French 
fried or baked potatoes, egg plant, 
green corn, creamed corn, stewed 
and boiled, or fried tomatoes, 
French peas. 

Roast veal. Mashed potatoes, 
creamed spinach, cauliflower au 
gratin, French peas, Brussels 
sprouts, or asparagus. 

Veal cutlets. Creamed, mashed, 
baked, or plain potatoes, wax beans, 
asparagus, or spinach. 

Roast pork. Mashed potatoes, 
mashed turnips, apple sauce, 
creamed corn or beans, red cabbage. 

Roast turkey and_ chicken. 
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A well-arranged kitchen. 


Mashed potatoes, creamed onion, 
creamed corn, mashed turnips, cran- 
berry sauce, Brussels sprouts. 

Ducks and geese. Plain or mashed 
potatoes, browned sweet potatoes, 
creamed onions, creamed corn, apple 
sauce, or baked apples. 

Relishes to serve. With fish, meat 
and game serve the following rel- 
ishes : — 

Roast pork and roast goose, ap- 
ple sauce. 

Roast turkey, cranberry sauce. 

Boiled turkey, oyster sauce. 

Boiled chicken, bread sauce. 

Roast beef, grated horse radish. 

Roast veal, tomato or mushroom 
sauce. 

Boiled mutton, caper sauce. 
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No extra steps need be taken between stove and table. 


Roast mutton, currant sauce. 

Lamb, mint sauce. 

Broiled fresh mackerel, stewed 
gooseberries. 

Boiled _ bluefish, 
sauce. 

Broiled shad, boiled 
salad. 

Fresh salmon, green peas with 
cream sauce. 


white cream 


rice and 


Table of weights and measures 


4 teaspoons equal 1 tablespoon. 

2 teaspoons equal I dessert spoon. 
2 dessert spoons equal 1 tablespoon. 
8 tablespoons (liquid) equal 1 gill. 

6 tablespoons (dry) equal 1 gill. 

2 gills equal 1 cup. 
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2 cups equal I pint. To measure without scales 
4 cups (liquid) equal 1 quart. 
4 cups (dry) equal 1 quart. I fluid ounce equals 2 tablespoons. 
2 cups butter equal 1 pound. 1 drachm, or 60 drops, equals 1 tea- 
cups granulated sugar equal | spoon. 
pound. 1 rounded tablespoon of granulated 
cups liquid equal 1 pound. sugar, 2 of flour or powdered su- 
tablespoon butter equals I ounce. gar, equals I ounce. 
tablespoons flour equal I ounce. 1 liquid gill equals 4 fluid ounces. 
tablespoons coffee equal I ounce. __1 fluid ounce equals 8 drachms. 
2 cups powdered sugar equal 1 Butter size of a small egg equals 2 
pound. ounces. 
4 saltspoons equal I teaspoon. g large or 12 small eggs (without 
2 tablespoons equal butter size of an shells) equals 1 pound. 


egg. 
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FIRELIGHT 


SuutT in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed; 

The house-dog on his paws outspread 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October’s wood. 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


WINTER 


WHEN I am going out for an evening, I arrange the fire in my stove 
so that I do not fail to find a good one when I return, though it would 
have engaged my frequent attention, present; so that when I know I am 
to be at home, I sometimes make believe that I may go out to save 
trouble. And this is the art of living, too, to leave our life in a condi- 
tion to go alone, and not to require a constant supervision. We will 
then sit down serenely to live, as by the side of a stove. 

Henry D. Tuoreau. 
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*¢ Sweet and low, sweet and low, wind of the western sea.”” 


ON READING FOR CHILDREN 


BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN ! 


Author of ‘* A Short History of England’s and America’s Literature,'’ ‘* European Hero Stories,'’ ‘* Ameri- 
can Hero Stories,’* etc., Editor of ** The Children’s Hour.”’ 


Aut children like to read, either 
through their own eyes or through 
the eyes of others. They have a 
healthy curiosity about the strange 
world in which they find them- 
selves. I wonder sometimes how 
they lived in the olden days when 
there was so little reading matter 
adapted to them, and, indeed, 
almost no children’s books except 
a few to use in school and a few 
more to teach them how to behave. 
Children were expected to read 
what grown folks read or to read 
nothing. Only a little while ago a 
lady told me that her father was a 
man most tenderly devoted to his 
family, but that, when she begged 
him to buy stories for her, he always 
opened the door of the old-fashioned 
secretary and pointed to a row of 
volumes called the “Home Libra- 
ry,” or “Household Library,” or 
something of the sort, and said, 


“Here are good books, and just as 
soon as you have read them all, I 
will buy more.” They were good 
books; but Baxter’s “‘Saint’s Rest,” 
Doddridge’s ‘‘Rise and Progress,” 
a fine-print dictionary, and some of 
the dullest biographies and histories 
ever written could never be very at- 
tractive to a child. The father kept 
to his word; and the woman of 
seventy-three regrets to this day 
her childhood’s lack of story-books. 

Now stories are the natural men- 
tal food of the child, and he will 
enjoy almost anything if put into 
the form of a story. And, really, 
grown-ups like stories as well as 
children. I remember once listen- 
ing to a lecture on missionary work 
in Turkey. It was difficult to find 
employment for the natives who 
had become Christians, the lecturer 
said, but finally they succeeded. 
That was the dryest sort of fact. 


* For the use of the pictures illustrating this article, thanks are due the Editors of the Riverside 


Readers. 
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Here is the way a friend had told 
me the same thing: “ As soonas a 
Turk had become a Christian, he 
was in danger of starving, because 
the other Turks would not employ 
him. For a while we did not know 
what to do, but at length some one 
had a bright idea. You know that 
in Turkey it is exceedingly hard to 
get permission to do anything new, 
but there is no trouble about going 
on with any old work. Well, we 
unearthed an ancient law which 
said that every nation might have 
the privilege of making its own 
peculiar kind of bread. That solved 
the problem. We asked the Gov- 
ernment to allow us to ‘continue the 
manufacture of Christian bread.’ 
Our request was granted at once. 
We opened a bake-shop, and there 
we had work for our converts. Of 
course we should never have been 
allowed to put up a new building, 


but we bought a_ tumble-down 
shed, and the Government was 
perfectly willing that we should 
make whatever additions to it we 


might wish.” The lecturer had 
stated a fact; my friend had put the 
same fact in the form of a story, and 
it is easy to see not only which ver- 
sion is interesting, but also which 
one would be remembered. 

The Outlook said a while ago 
that it is just as much the duty of 
the home to feed the mind of the 
child as to feed its body, and that in 
the most straitened home there 
ought to be a few good books. If I 
were choosing a library for a child, 
I would put in plenty of stories. 
There should be “Red Riding 
Hood,” “Jack the Giant Killer,” 
“Cinderella,” Grimm, and Ander- 


sen, and all the rest of the old favor- 
ites. I believe that some one has 
recently discovered that it is ex- 
tremely injurious for children to 
read such tales, and that even 
Mother Goose is most dangerous. 
The only wonder is that some wise- 
acre has not found that it is injuri- 
ous to breathe! I would have, too, 
the myths of the olden times. A 
kindly Quaker once said to me, “I 
don’t see how thee can sit down and 
deliberately read a thing that thee 
knows is not true.” But the old 
myths are the truth itself. There is 
the story of Baldur the beautiful, 
for instance, the Northern god 
who was so good and kind that all 
the other gods loved him except 
Loki, the mischief-maker. Baldur’s 
mother went about among beasts 
and birds and plants and made 
them all promise that they would 
never harm her son. One little 
plant she overlooked, the mistletoe; 
but she said to herself, “That is 
such a weak little thing that it is 
really not worth while to go back”’; 
and so the mistletoe did not pro- 
mise. Now, it was a favorite sport 
of the gods to hurl all sorts of mis- 
siles at Baldur to see how they would 
fall away from him and leave him 
unhurt. Wicked Loki said to one of 
them who was blind, “ Why do you 
not join in the sport and so show 
honor to Baldur?”’ “‘ Because I can- 
not see to aim,” replied the blind 
god. “Oh, I will guide your 
hand,” said the evil Loki. He put 
a bit of mistletoe into Hoder’s hand. 
It struck the god, and Baldur the 
beautiful fell dead, and all the others 
mourned for him. That no Baldur 
ever existed is a small matter. The 
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truth of the story lies in the fact that 
the smallest things are of import- 
ance; and I donot know any easier 
way to teach this lesson to a child 
than to let him read this story. 

Besides these myths, there are 
fine old tales in Homer and Virgil 
and Livy. I doubt whether there is 
a better lesson in love of one’s own 
land — except perhaps “The Man 
without a Country” — than the 
story of Horatius, who with two 
others, held the foe at bay at the 
farther end of the bridge, while his 
countrymen cut away the beams 
and supports, and so saved Rome 
from her enemies. 

Then, too, there are the hero 
stories. There is Beowulf, who 
listens with such deference while 
the old man Hrothgar tells of the 
monster that kills his followers by 
night; and then Beowulf over- 
powers the monster and frees the 
hall of Hrothgar from its enemy. 
These stories are full of blood and 
battle, of course; but the fighting is 
usually to help some one in dis- 
tress, to win gifts for faithful fol- 
lowers, or to free a country from a 
fire-breathing dragon, seldom for 
the hero’s own selfish ends. 

There are the fine old favorites. 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” the “Swiss Family 
Robinson,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
the “Arabian Nights,” and Shakes- 
peare; for it is a part of Shakes- 
peare’s genius that he appeals to 
children as well as to grown folk. 
When children do not like ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” the reason is 
usually that they were too old 
when they read it. The average 
child will enjoy it at six or eight 


years; but if he waits till twelve or 
fourteen, he is a little too old for 
the story and too young for the 
allegory. 

In my ideal library I would not 
omit the old-fashioned stories, those 
of Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, John Aiken, and others. 
There is the tale of poor little Rosa- 
mond, who buys the purple jar in 
the apothecary’s window, only to 
find that she has spent the money 
which should have gone for shoes 
in buying a plain glass jar filled with 
colored water. Quaint as these 
tales are, they are interesting. 
Begin one and you will want to 
know theending. Itisa little humil- 
lating, perhaps, but one prominent 
reason why these stories seem old- 
fashioned is because of their atmos- 
phere of obedience and respect for 
the older folk. Another reason is 
because the present fashion is to 
make everything easy for the child, 
and even to do his thinking for him. 
The “Rollo Books,” those favor- 
ites of half a century ago, treated 
the child like a reasonable being 
and led him along to think with the 
author. For instance, Rollo con- 
sults his uncle about buying a 
watch-chain for himself. He has 
saved the money and he is free to 
spend it as he likes. His uncle says 
that it is an article of permanent 
value and it might be a good thing 
to buy it. Then he continues: ‘‘ The 
chain is $8.50. The interest and the 
wear and tear would come to about 
.60 a year, or .05 a month. Do you 
think you would get as much pleas- 
ure and convenience out of the 
chain as out of .o1'44 a week?” 
Rollo decides that he would; and 
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‘* Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 
Bake me a cake as fast as you can.”” 


his uncle agrees with him that it 
would be a wise purchase. Here is a 
lesson in economics and in respect 
for the opinion of his guardian. 
Moreover, I have never yet seen a 


child who would not follow the 
reasoning with interest and want 
to see what the final decision was. 

Another old-fashioned tale is the 
famous “Eyes and no Eyes,” in 
which two boys take the same 
walk. One finds it extremely dull. 
The other has seen many different 
kinds of birds and plants; he has 
noticed several people doing in- 
teresting things, has found out a 
good deal about the habits of ani- 
mals, and has done a bit of thinking 
about the brilliant sunset and why 
the sun looks so much larger when 
it is near the horizon. Then, too, 
there are the old-fashioned poems, 
such as “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star,” “’T was the night before 
Christmas,” “The Blackberry 


Girl,” and many others. They are 


not always brimming over with 
poetry, but they are simple and 
good, and very small children un- 
derstand them and love them. 

Then there should be in my 
library books about out-of-door 
life and things, and books of ad- 
ventures, — thrilling adventures, 
wildly exciting, perhaps; but here I 
would make a broad line between 
the adventures of the dime novel, 
the yellow literature, which are 
simply exciting, and the adventures 
which have come in the course of 
the hero’s duty. The man who goes 
through the Niagara Whirlpool in a 
barrel is merely foolhardy, but the 
man who plunges into the river to 
save a child is a hero. 

My library must have poems, of 
course. The ideal way for the ideal 
child would be to have a whole 
shelf of the standard poets and 
browse among them and choose 
from them what he likes best; but a 
few good volumes of well-chosen 
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poems certainly ought to come in. 
There should be a few easy books on 
science, one of simple experiments 
that a child could perform, a good 
book on the stars, some with inter- 
esting descriptions of plants and 
animals and the common minerals. 

There must be biography, but it 
must keep up the interest through- 
out the volume, and not make the 
boyhood of the great man interest- 
ing, while the rest of his life is only 
a list of his honors and successes. I 
like the little biographies by Abbott. 
Of late I have had occasion to go 
through two or three of them crit- 
ically, and it was a pleasure to see 
how really scholarly they are, and 
how careful the author has been to 
follow the best authorities. He is 
criticised as always looking at his 
hero through rose-colored glasses; 
but so long as he tells the exact 
truth about the man’s deeds, it 
certainly is only fair to allow the 
hero as kindly a construction upon 
them as possible. There must be 
history, not of the dry-as-dust 
species, but easy and interesting. 
History is story, and the kind of 
history for children is the kind that 
is written in story form, the kind 
that takes a country for its hero and 
makes you feel at the end of the 
book almost as if you had been 
reading the life of a person. 

My library must have a good 
child’s paper. I like especially the 
old reliable, the ‘‘Youth’s Com- 
panion.” In its four-score years of 
life it has always been clean and 
good; its stories are well written; 
its short articles on questions of the 
day are clear and simple, and have 
a fashion of telling just what one 


wants to know. Indeed, I have 
often thought that reading these 
would save quite an amount of 
poring over daily papers. 

The books in my ideal library 
must have good bindings, pretty 
ones if possible; but good clear print 
is far more important. I asked once 
at the Public Library which book 
children preferred of the three or 
four that had been written on the 
same subject, asking particularly 
about a most excellent one by 
Charles Lamb. The librarian re- 
plied, “They rarely took it home or 
read it here; but when the new edi- 
tion came out, with coarse print and 
good pictures, they began to read 
it.’ I doubt whether children are 


ever really fond of a book in fine 
print. 

Even the children who have an 
ideal library at home need help 
from their parents in using it. The 


earliest years, from the time that 
they begin to be able to compre- 
hend very simple stories when read 
to them, are most valuable of all. 
The little daughter of a musician 
once said to me, “I don’t care 
much for hand organs because my 
papa can play better.” Her father 
was greatly amused; but it seemed 
to me that the tiny girl was much 
to be envied. She knew nothing 
about music, of course, and she has 
shown no special talent for it since 
then; but in her six short years of 
life she had heard so much good 
music that she chose the best by 
instinct. People wonder at the 
clear, strong English of’ Helen 
Keller; but her blindness has shut 
her away from foolish, carelessly 
written books. She has read only 
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the best; and the result of this is 
manifest in her own literary work. 
No one wants a child to lose its eye- 
sight in order to save it from second- 
rate books; but the question of child- 
ren’s reading becomes more and 
more pressing. Books are every- 
where. They shower down upon the 
child from the various libraries, and 
by giftsand loans. They are given 
away as advertisements. It would 
be easy enough to make out a read- 
ing-list of books valuable to a child; 
but the independent child of to-day 
would feel it a great hardship to be 
kept within its limits. Taking mat- 
ters not as they should be, but as 
they are, it seems to me that the 
greatest power of helpfulness to the 
child lies in the hands of the mother. 
While teaching in our High School, 
I noticed that one of the girls was 
improving very rapidly in her study 
of English. She read aloud much 
better, she was more interested, and 
she seemed to appreciate more 
fully what she was reading. The 
secret was that she was going over 
every lesson with her mother. The 
mother was not an educated wo- 
man. She was of foreign birth 
and did not know our language so 
well as her daughter. She had not 
much spare time, and she had not a 
great deal of money. But she had 
her years of experience in life to 
bring to the little class, she had the 
wish to learn, and she had a deep 
interest in her daughter’s work. 
Not many mothers are so busy 
that they cannot find a little time 
to read aloud to their children. The 
late Horace E. Scudder once said 
there was no academy on earth that 
was equal to a mother reading to 


her child. In school many a child 
hesitates to ask questions. He is 
shy, he thinks every one under- 
stands but himself, and often he 
lets a point slip by without knowing 
what it means. At home, alone 
with his mother, he is not afraid to 
tell his own thoughts nor to ask the 
meaning of whatever is not clear to 
him. Read poetry to the child. 
Read easy, simple verse, read non- 
sense verse, read real poems, read 
sometimes such poems as “Thana- 
topsis,” and bits of “* Paradise Lost.” 
Of course the child will not under- 
stand the thought, but he will en- 
joy the sound, and he will uncon- 
sciously learn the words. Poetry 
was never meant to be read to one’s 
self, but always to be read aloud or 
recited. It is harder than prose. 
The order of the words is often un- 
like our everyday speech, and the 
words themselves are frequently 
different. Here, especially, child- 
ren need help. If they find it, they 
learn to love poetry, and there 
are few things that so sweeten life 
as a genuine love for poetry, for its 
beauties, and for the helpful lines 
that come to one’s mind in hard 
places. Let the children read aloud. 
They will enjoy it if they can feel 
that they are really giving pleasure. 
Talk about what is read. Don’t 
say much about the bad points of a 
book, but speak of the good ones. 
Miss Jewett, the queen of writers of 
New England stories, has one little 
tale called “‘Farmer Finch.” Polly 
Finch, the heroine, has an ambition 
to become a teacher. By many 
self-denials her parents have sent 
her through the preparatory schools. 
She has worked faithfully, has been 
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a general favorite, and has gradu- 
ated with honors. Both she and her 
parents suppose that of course a 
fine position will open to her at 
once; but one plan after another 
fails. Finally, she humbles her 
pride and applies for the tiny dis- 
trict school near her home; and 
that plan fails, too, for the commit- 
tee-man has a niece and the niece 
wants the school. Polly goes home 
to tell her mother. That very day 
the bank fails, and nothing is left 
to the little family but the small, 
rocky, run-down farm from which 
her father has hardly gained a liv- 
ing. The father is broken down in 
health by his misfortunes and is 
hopeless. The mother is anxious 
and troubled. Polly rises to the 
occasion. “I’ve come against a 
dead wall,” she says, “but I don’t 
mean that what I have learned 
shall be thrown away.” Then she 
goes to work bravely and intelligent- 
ly to manage the farm. She works, 
she thinks, she notices what others 
have done, she reads, —and she 
succeeds. I believe that after read- 
ing that story and closing the book, 
the point that would stand out 
most clearly in one’s mind is the 
time when Polly had to make her 
decision. If I were talking about 
the story with a young girl, I would 
call her attention to that in par- 
ticular. She would probably never 
be called upon to choose between 
trying to get a school and man- 
aging a farm; but it would help her 
to see that the best use to which 
one can put an education is to make 
it of service in whatever is to be 
done; and —to leave the main sub- 
ject for a moment— it seems to me 


that the woman who cannot cut 
out a garment better because of her 
geometry and her drawing lessons, 
who cannot speak English more dis- 
tinctly and with fuller vocabulary 
because of her study of French or 
German, who cannot find a hundred 
uses for her chemistry in the little 
everyday emergencies of her house- 
keeping, has not succeeded in get- 
ting from her studies all that they 
had to give her. 

Even if a book is chiefly trash, it 
is worth more to pick out some good 
in it than to condemn it wholly. I 
remember once reading a story in 
which there seemed absolutely 
nothing of value except some hints 
about making a sick-room comfort- 
able. If the mother says, “‘'Those 
points are worth remembering,” 
she has done a good deal to fix them, 
and to make the rest of the book 
forgotten. There are two or three 
kinds of books, however, that seem 
to me bad all through. One is the 
“cheap dreadful,” the volume of 
wild and lurid adventures under- 
taken purely for foolhardiness. 
These are the books that tempt 
boys to run away, that make them 
feel as if a pistol and a dirk and a 
chance to use them were enough for 
happiness. Another is the sort of 
book in which the abused and mis- 
understood child is hero or heroine. 
And yet another is the kind in 
which the child sees the errors of its 
parents’ ways and either delivers 
moral lectures against them or en- 
dures them with a most exasper- 
ating patience and self-conscious 
sweetness. Of course it is not easy 
for the busy mother of a child fond 
of reading to read everything that 
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the child reads, but it does not take 
long to get an idea of a book; it is 
not necessary to eat a whole egg 
to find out whether it is fresh. I 
tried the experiment with a num- 
ber of boys and girls. I gave each 
one a book that was new, and 


spirit that counts. The books of 
Oliver Optic that were such favor- 
ites some years ago are full of im- 
possible achievements by most re- 
markable children, but the spirit 
of the books is excellent; for these 
marvelous enterprises are all un- 


‘* To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land.’’ 


asked each one to learn what he 
or she could about it in ten minutes. 
At the end of that time, the books 
were closed and each one wrote 
what had been learned of the char- 
acter of the book in hand. As 
much confidence as I have in rapid 
reading, I was surprised to see how 
good a notion almost all had gained 
of their books. In almost every 
case the boy or girl had caught the 
spirit of the volume, — and it is the 


dertaken for some good purpose, to 
help a mother or father, or to make 
an honest living for one’s self. 


Finally, besides reading to’ a 
child and with a child, my ideal 
mother will once in a while do a 
little real studying with him. Take 
some poem and help him to find 
out what is in it besides that which 
lies on the surface. Notice that if 
we change the order of the words in 
a line, the line is spoiled. 
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“The breaking waves dashed high, 

On a stern and rockbound coast,” 
is poetry. “The waves, breaking 
on a rockbound and stern coast, 
dashed high” is very disagreeable 
prose. Notice that sometimes the 
very sound of the words expresses a 
thought or mood. Milton describes 
the opening of the gates of hell, — 

“On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 


Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
harsh thunder.” 


Any one would know by the sound 
that the lines were about something 
discordant and disagreeable. He de- 
scribes the opening of the gates of 
heaven, — 


“Heaven open’d wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges moving,” — 


and the very sound shows that it is 
about something pleasant. The re- 
frain, — 
‘Forever — never! 
Never — forever!” — 


sounds exactly like the slow, solemn 
ticking of an old clock. 

Here is a perfect imitation of a 
battle, — 


“In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the Old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
While the grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot; 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night encampment, bore the 
banner of the rampant 
Unicorn; 
And grummer, grummer, grummer, rolled the 
roll of the drummer 


9? 


Through the morn! 


A poem may be good because it 
paints a picture. Wordsworth’s 
“Daffodils” paints a charming 
scene, — 


*All at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils, — 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering, dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the waves in glee; 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company.” 


Allan Cunningham’s “Sea Song,” 


‘A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sails 
And bends the gallant mast,” — 


gives a picture and, besides, it 
gives the very feeling of the sea. 
Here is another picture, from ‘‘The 
Ancient Mariner,” — 


“The western wave was all aflame, 
.The day was well-nigh done! 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright sun.” 


There is an immense power in a 
single word. Some one has said 
that half the reason why ‘My 
country, ’t is of thee” arouses one’s 
patriotism, is because it says “My 
country,” and not ‘‘our country.” 
“The ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way” sounds far more 
tired than “homeward walks.” It 
is quite worth while to go through a 
poem, picking out the words that 
are doing most for it. 

In many poems it is the thought 
that gives most pleasure. In 
Lowell’s 

“She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone or despise; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 


And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteemed in her eyes.” 
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*€ Qld story books! Old story books! I never pass ye by!”’ 


Here there is no picture, there is no 
word that is especially expressive; 
but the thought is a beautiful one. 

No two poems have quite the 
same kind of beauty or power, but 
every real poem is sure to be a 
friend in some way. People can 
read poems after they are grown 


up, but the only time to learn them 
by heart, to have them sink into 
the mind and become a part of one’s 
life and everyday thought, is in 
childhood. Help the children, then, 
to make friends of the best poems; 
help them to learn to know and to 
love the best books. 


SANTA TERESA’S BOOK-MARK 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing; 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all] things; 
Who God possesseth 

In nothing is wanting; 
Alone God sufficeth. 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 


“A BOOK” 


HE ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust, 

He danced along the dingy days, 

And this bequest of wings, 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 


Ratpu Watpo EMERSON. 
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LEARNING HOW LEAVES LOOK 
BY A. E. SWOYER 


PHOTOGRAPHY is a growing factor in 
education, inasmuch as it permits 
distant scenes and objects to be ex- 
hibited truthfully and entertaining- 
ly. The visible 
demonstration to 
the eye is not 
only more im- 
pressive than the 
written word, but 
it is more apt to 
be retained by 
the student. Not 
all that is inter- 
esting is far 
afield, however, 
and the more 


common-place 
objects of every- 
day life often as- 
sume an interest 
and a little sus- 


pected value 
when they are 
closely examined. 

Among — such 
subjects are the 
leaves and flow- 
ers of the various plants and trees, 
a knowledge of their distinguishing 
characteristics often proving of im- 
portance in after life. Botany as 
ordinarily taught, however, is not a 
subject for the very young; it needs 
must be made more attractive and 
entertaining to appeal to the juve- 
nile mind. For this purpose the 
making of leaf prints from the ac- 


** Ferns, printed from actual specimens.”” 


tual specimens provides a simpl 
means, more accurate and easy o! 
accomplishment than drawings from 
nature. 

The necessary outfit consists sim- 
ply of a small printing-frame such 
as photographers use, and a quan- 
tity of commer- 
cial _blue-print 
paper. The 
leaves, or ferns, 
which are to be 
the subjects of 
the lesson are 
pressed in a book 
for a few days 
after gathering; 
when thoroughly 
dry, each  spe- 
cimen is placed 
in the printing- 
frame, covered 
with a piece of 
blue-print paper, 
yellowsidedown, 
and the back of 
the framelatched 
in place. The 
whole is then ex- 
posed to strong 
sunlight until in- 
spection shows the shadows to be 
deeply bronzed; the print is then 
removed and washed in several 
changes of fresh water, when the 
exact image of the leaf, with all its 
delicate tracery of veins, will be 
found shown in white upon‘a blue 
ground. 

The prints so made may be ex- 
hibited in a number of ways. They 
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F 


Wd 
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may be pasted in an album, with the 
necessary descriptive matter writ- 
ten underneath; this should include 
the name of the plant, where found, 
its general characteristics and uses. 
In a larger class this album may be 
found inconvenient; in that case it 
is better to mount each print upon 
cardboard, issuing these mounted 
prints in dupli- 
cate to the class. 

A more im- 
pressive method 
is to project the 
image of the leaf 
as shown on the 
prints upon a 


screen by means 
of one of the pop- 
ular post-card 
projectors, which 
are sold every- 
where at a nom- 
inal price. Such 


an exhibition is 
rendered the 
more attractive 
if the prints have 
been hand-col- 
ored to corre- 
spond with the 
tints of nature, 
and if the in- 
structor verbally explains each leaf 
and fern as shown. 

Going still further along the lines 
of combining entertainment and 
education, it is not a difficult mat- 
ter to devise games in which the 
leaf prints play an important, 
though unsuspected, part. Thus a 
“Leaf Party,” in which a series of 
prints are given to each contestant, 
together with a pad and pencil upon 
which are to be recorded his idea as 


‘* A print so made may be used in a number of ways.”’ 


to the name of the plant from which 
the leaves came, often proves excit- 
ing. No data should be given on the 
prints, the matter of naming the 
plant and its characteristics being 
left entirely to the contestant, who 
identifies his guess by a number cor- 
responding to that upon the print. 
Such a contest is productive of 
surprises even 
among the 
“ grown-ups”; 
out of ten prints 
madefrom leaves 
of the most com- 
mon plants, not 
one in one hun- 
dred will be able 
to identify more 
than five. While 
as to naming 
characteristics 
and uses — well, 
your contest will 
be barren of re- 
sults unless you 
number among 
you an excep- 
tionally observ- 
ant person, well 
acquainted with 
the pharmaco- 
poeia. While this 
exhibition of ignorance concerning 
the most intimate of common things 
will prove disconcerting at first, 
it will make you resolve to culti- 
vate your observation. A good 
start towards acquiring this educa- 
tion is to close the entertainment 
by reading a correct list of the 
names of the plants used, together 
with such of their uses as you are 
able to discover in dictionary and 
encyclopedia. Then announce that 
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ata given time the contest will be re- 
peated, the leaves of other common 
plants being used, and if the compet- 
itors do not employ the interim in 
acquiring such knowledge as they 
can, they will differ much from or- 
dinary mortals. This type of edu- 
cating has the advantage not only 
of not appearing 
as such and of 
introducing the 
elements of com- 
petition, but is 
instrumental in 
leadingall parties 
to improve their 
own powers of 
investigation and 
observation. The 
development of 
our own reason- 
ing powers is, af- 
ter all, sounder 
education than 
that which leads 
us to accept a 
certainstatement 
as true “because 
the book says so.” 

A still simpler 
scheme is based 
on the principle 
of thewell-known 
“jigsaw puzzle.” Prints are pre- 
pared with the description as usual, 


‘« The exact image of the leaf, with its delicate tracery of 


of veins.”” 


mounted upon heavy card and then 

cut in small irregular pieces with a 

sharp knife — needless to say, the 

pieces representing each leaf must 

be kept separate. The problem of 

putting these pieces together is apt 

to prove a fascinating one, — wit- 

ness the popularity of the jigsaw 

puzzles, over 

whose complexi- 

ties more than 

one gray head 

was bentthrough 

many alongeven- 

ing,—and it will 

bestrange indeed 

if both the ap- 

pearance of the 

plantand its uses 

are not fully im- 

pressed upon the 

mind long before 

the complete pic- 

tureis assembled. 

If you believe 

that an acquaint- 

ance with the 

world about us 

is of value, you 

will find any one 

the above 

plans well worth 

trying, while 

modifications thereof may be de- 
vised in infinite variety. 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 


FLowERr in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower— but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 





Photograph by Geraldine Slater. 


Two little boys in rainy day suits invented and made by Mrs. Ober. 


CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


RAINY DAY SUIT 


BY GRACE OBER 


Tuts simple rainy day costume for 


children is very inexpensive, and 
very easily made. It is entirely wa- 
terproof, and has the advantage of 
freedom and circulation of air not 
possible in rubber coats. It is a joy 
to both parent and child. There is 
no more horror of rainy days, with 
the necessity of the little ones being 
kept indoors. The costume consists 
of rubber hat, rubber boots; and 
overalls and cape, treated as below 
described. 


HOW TO MAKE 


* Overalls. — Geta pattern one size 
larger than age called for; cut the 
pattern off just above the knee, and 
if desired raise the material under the 
arm, alsoover the back and chest. 
This is not always necessary; it de- 
pends upon the pattern of overall. 
Try the pattern against the child, 


and allow from four to six inches be- 
low the collar. 

Cape. — Circular cape, cut like il- 
lustration; length, a little shorter 
than length inside of the elbow, to 
give perfect freedom. 

Sleeves. — Plain, not full, cut by 
any ordinary sleeve pattern. 

Place the cape and the sleeves on 
the child, and where the sleeves 
naturally join the cape, pin over the 
shoulder and baste. The under part 
of the sleeve is left free, and is bound 
with narrow bias fold of material or 
tape. Stitch the military strap on 
top of the shoulder of the cape to 
prevent the stitching showing. This 
addsstrength,and givesatrim effect. 


HOW TO TREAT 


When the costume is complete, 
dip in melted paraffin (which has 
been removed from the stove),in a ket- 
tle large enough to allow the goods 
to be well immersed. Leave in the 
hot solution for ten or fifteen min- 
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utes, allowing the parts equal 
opportunity to absorb the paraffin. 
Lift out carefully by the hem, and 
allow to drip. When dry, the gar- 
ment will be stiff. Rub between the 
hands to reduce stiffness, and re- 
move any unnecessary paraffin, 


to the wearer. For this a piece of 
paper four inches square is re- 
quired. Mark the top and bottom 
and fold it across the middle. Next, 
make a cut an inch deep from either 
edge toward the centre on the fold. 
From the point thus reached on 


S 


Very low collar. 


icainiekscciacol 


Military strap. 


Circular cape. 


which is apt to be too thick in 
heavy places. The garment may be 
re-dipped at any time and the same 
paraffin may be used again. Gener- 
ally two dippings annually give 
perfect satisfaction. 


A STOCKING-SAVING DEVICE 
BY MARY VISSCHER 


Chamois heels, which will save a 
great deal of darning for busy mo- 
thers, can be made at home if a 
pattern be cut and carefully fitted 


either side cut a curve to the lower 
corner on that side. Lay the curved 
edge over the straight edge made 
by the cut on the fold and stitch 
the edges together. Try this on the 
heel. If it is too small, start with 
a larger square of paper; if too large, 
with a smaller square. When it is 
fitted, cut this piece out of chamois, 
sew it firmly and fasten an elastic 
band to the two lower corners to 
slip over the ankle and hold the 
“heel” in place. 





HANDICRAFT 


A FLAT-IRON WALL RACK 


Any boy (or girl) who can handle a 
few simple tools can make this 


With Shelf auc hoalts 


kitchen orlaundry convenience 
that will get the irons, ironing- 
stand, cloth iron-holders, iron- 
ing-wax, starch-box, etc., up 
out of the way. 

The lumber is all seven 
eighths of an inch thick except 
the top shelf, G, which may 
be but three fourths of an 
inch thick. The width of the 
rack from side to side will de- 
pend upon how many irons it 
must hold and the width of 
wall space where it is to hang. 

-It may have a short top shelf, 
G, and two shelves, E and F, 
for irons, as in figure 2, to fit 
a narrow wall space, or have 
a single long shelf, F, for irons 
and a top shelf, G, as in figure 
3. Anothermodification would 


be to make the upper iron shelf, £, 
into a second wide shelf, and have 
but one shelf for irons at the bot- 
tom, F, figure 2. 

Bevel the upper outside corner of 
the iron rack shelves E and F, so 
that the handles of the irons will 
come low enough to permit the base 
of the irons to slip down behind the 
iron rack cleats. 

The diagrams, with dimensions 
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given thereon, show so clearly the 
manner of construction that no 
further instructions are necessary. 
The completed rack may be sand- 


papered and stained or painted if 
desired. 


AN UNDER-THE-SHELF PAN RACK 


In almost every pantry and cup- 
board there is a lot of space going to 
waste between the underside of 


pieces of lath or similar material 
(pieces of old boxes), some small 
wire nails or brads, a saw and ham- 
mer are all that is needed, unless a 
more finished piece of work is de- 
sired, when a plane and some sand- 
paper will add to the final appear- 
ance of the job. 

In the illustration, 4 is the shelf, 
B the end of a strip of wood one 
fourth or three eighths of an inch 


UNDER- THE-OHEL TRn TRACK 


shelves and the top of articles stand- 
ing on the next shelf below, because 
the shelves are so far apart and for 
lack of some simple way to utilize 
the space. Articles now crowding 
shelves, by the exercise of a little in- 
genuity might just as well be filling 
that unutilized and wasted space 
under the shelves. 

One of the means of remedying 
this state of affairs is a rack for shal- 
low pans that almost any boy who 
can handle a saw and hammer can 
easily make for his mother. A few 


thick and one half to three fourths 
of an inch wide. C is another strip 
about one half inch wider than B. 
Band C are as long as the shelf is 
wide (or deep from front to back), 
to the underside of which B and C 
are nailed or screwed, spacing them 
so as to fit the pans, D, the edges of 
which slide into the grooves or 
notches as shown in the drawing. 
Pie-pans may be nested and two or 
three slipped onto the cleats to- 
gether. Being soclose, the shelf pro- 
tects the pans somewhat from dust. 


THE LITTLE HELPER 


Tue little girl who tends the baby, or helps granny, or makes father’s 
shirt, or learns to cook the dinner, is likely to put more mind into her 
work than if she were set to mark a sampler or make a doll’s frock for 


the sake of learning to sew. 


The powers, once roused and set to work, find occupation and material 


in every event of life. 


Everything serves, — the daily handicréft, inter- 


course with the neighbors, rumors from the world without, homely duties, 
books, worship, the fact of the country, of the action of the town. — 


Harriet MArTINEAU. 





** Even the littlest one takes part.”” 


THE SUCCESSFUL MOTHER 


BY AGNES EDWARDS ROTHERY 


THE greatest contribution that any 
woman can make to civilization is 


to found a successful home. The 
family is the unit of the state and 
the home is the centre of all social, 
economic, and educational good. 
The successful family is the one 
that is strongly centralized, and by 
centralization we mean that happy 
state of harmony for which the 
mother is primarily responsible. 
We can all recall families where 
there are several children, and a fa- 
ther and a mother; where everything 
seems to go smoothly enough; where 
there are no visible breaks or dis- 
cords; where everything appears 
normal, — and yet where something 
is lacking. And that something is es- 
sential. While each individual mem- 


ber appears agreeable and interest- 
ing, yet the family as a whole is 
vaguely unsatisfactory. They are 
not disunited: they are merely un- 
united. They come and go; they are 
polite to each other; they are ap- 
parently fond of each other; and 
yet, somehow, we have no sense 
of unity in the household; no re- 
cognition of a family life, which, 
while it belongs to no one member, 
is dependent upon them all. What 
is lacking is centralization. 

The strongly centralized family, 
on the other hand, may not be so 
agreeable: there may be strong 
personalities conflicting with each 
other. And yet, the minute you step 
over the threshold you feel that here 
is a home, and here is a family. 
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What makes the difference? Why 
does one household depress us with 
a faint sense of disintegration, and 
the other impress us with the de- 
finiteness of its home bond? What 
makes the difference, and who is 
responsible? Chiefly the mother. 
Of course the mother cannot do it 
alone, but if she knows what she 
wants she can enlist the others. She 
can teach the husband and the child- 
ren to cooperate in making the 
house a home, and not merely an 
abiding-place. If she has the right 
idea clearly before her, the children 
will see it too, and it will grow to be 
a part of their beings. There is no- 
thing so tenacious as an idea given 


us in childhood. And this idea, 


which the mother is to hold clearly 
before her, and which the children 
are to see as naturally as they see 
the pictures on their nursery walls, 
is that the true family realizes that 


there is a family life, which is apart 
from, and yet a part of each individ- 
ual life, and that this family life can 
only be maintained by being gladly 
sacrificed for by all, and as gladly 
enjoyed by all. Wherever this ideal 
is held, you have a home which is a 
spiritual lever, and which can lift, 
as no other lever can lift, its mem- 
bers into nobler planes, — moral, 
artistic, social, and intellectual. For 
the home is the source of all life, and 
contains the germ of all strong and 
graceful civilization. 

How can the mother make her 
house a home? How can she make 
her boys and girls into acceptable 
members of society? Centralization 
is the keynote. It may not be the 
final destination, but it is one of the 
most illuminating of the sign-posts. 


One of the best ways to centralize 
your family is to teach it to do things 
together. Working together is a 
splendid unifier, and so is playing 
together. And love is the greatest 
bond of all. Pure sentimentality js 
a feeble tool for welding stro: 
metals. You can never nourish 
vigorous family life by feeding 
upon sweet words and gentle theo 
ries. But a fair amount of actu: 
labor for a common end, plenty «f 
fun, and a generous sprinkling «f 
genuine affection, — here you have 
three strands that can be woven 
into a bond that no vicissitudes ca: 
snap. 

The most successful families are 
the ones in which each child has 
some definite duty in the daily 
household routine: not a drudg- 
ing obligation, but a contribution 
to the general comfort of the family. 
It is not so much the actual task 
that is of value, it is the spirit which 
it fosters. You may fill lamps with 
revolt in your soul, if it is merely a 
horrid chore to be got through with. 
But you may fill lamps with joy in 
your heart, if you feel that you, too, 
are doing something for the home. 
It is the mother’s privilege to pre- 
sent that point of view. 

And then for the playing together. 
There is so little real playing any- 
where, nowadays, we reflect rather 
mournfully. The merry frolic, the 
old-time picnic or candy-pull, the 
long winter evening of games and 
jolly wholesome amusements, — 
these are now rare. And it is not 
only playing which has gofte out of 
fashion: it is the playing together. 
To-day, if your little daughter gives 
a party, she will probably ask in a 
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few of her schoolmates. Father is 
banished, older sister is dismissed, 
the baby put to bed, and brother 
given his congé. Mother is toler- 
ated for a short while, but for the 
most part the young people play 
together. Such strict segregation 
of ages and sexes is fatal to true 
social gayety. The jolly charade 
party where father and mother 
joined in, and even the littlest one 
was given some part, and the oldest 
one was made to take his share, and 
the evening ended with a Virginia 
reel where old and young, boys and 
girls, romped together, — you don’t 
get invited to many such parties 
nowadays. And yet it is the play- 
ing together as well as the working 
together that knits the tie of sym- 
pathy that the years strengthen and 
do not break. 

I know a family that used to have 
story contests. They would all take 


a certain picture or a certain plot, 


and write about it. And finally, 
after much preparation and the 
greatest secrecy, the grand day 
would come. And then there were 
judges and a reader; and prizes were 
awarded, and amid the wildest ex- 
citement every one tried to guess 
who had written what. The father 
and mother and all the children 
joined in these contests, and the son 
at college sent his story home. The 
mother used to say that she was sure 
that working on the same thing at 
the same time brought the family 
into a closer sympathy than any- 
thing else could have done. Why, 
read your ‘“‘Little Women,” and 
see how even to-day you thrill at 
that story of a simple family, who 
were not extraordinarily clever, nor 


phenomenally good, nor romantic- 
ally situated. Just an ordinary, 
happy, loving family; with griefs 
and joys just like the griefs and joys 
of all the world, and yet see how 
children turn to that book and love 
every word in it. Don’t you think 
that the girl who loves to read of 
the good times in the March house- 
hold would love to have similar good 
times in her own home? Don’t you 
think she would respond to your 
guidance if you showed her the way? 

And always remember that the 
centralized home is not a selfish 
place. Do not train your children 
to seize every good thing and drag 
it to the domestic hearth, as a squir- 
rel runs with a nut toa secret hiding- 
place. It must bea centre of giving 
as well as of receiving. It must be 
a radiant place, with its rays grow- 
ing longer and brighter every year. 
If you teach your children to be 
“proud of their home” and to 
“stand by each other,” and all the 
other stanch old doctrines, you may 
find that you have made very selfish 
little creatures out of them, just as 
intolerant of other homes as a selfish 
person is intolerant of other people. 
The true home is closed to all things 
that would harm it, but it is open to 
all that need it. Falseness and vul- 
garity and talebearing, in books and 
in pictures and in people, are to be 
barred out. But forlornness and 
dinginess and sadness — these are 
to be welcomed and relieved. Do not 
fear that you will be overwhelmed: 
you will only gain in strength. If 
you cannot give of your fullness, 
you have nothing but well-bolstered 
negation, and no home at all. 

It is the mother who determines 
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all this policy. It is the mother who 
must stimulate interest, and keep up 
flagging spirits. She must apportion 
the work and enter into the play, 
and she must bring the father along 
with her, for fathers are strangely 
dependent upon mothers for their 
cue, and only with the father can we 
have a truly normal home. 

It is a difficult profession, — this 
profession of motherhood. In the 
animal kingdom, as the offspring 
grow older, the parents withdraw 
their ministrations, but in the hu- 
man family the older the children 
grow, the more diplomacy and en- 
thusiasm is needed by the ruling 
spirits. When the boys begin to get 
unruly and the girls begin to get 
silly,—as the husband gets less 
ready to make an effort and more 
willing to sit quietly by the fire in 
the evening, — then it is that many a 
family drifts apart. But the mother 
can have no holiday. She must 
always be on tap. The only dif- 
ference is that as the children grow 
older, she must pretend that it is 
they and not she who are manag- 
ing affairs. 

There is only one way to centralize 
a family and to keep it centralized. 
That is not by propelling it, but by 
impelling it. The successful mother 
does not force a child to do so and 
so, but makes the child force him- 
self to do so and so. This mother is 
no distant judge, no stern lawgiver, 
no arbitrary commander. She is a 
sympathetic friend, a wise coun- 
cillor, a loving guide. The daughter 
does not conceal her girlish foolish- 
ness from her, and so is saved from 
many a more serious adventure. 
The boy does not glean his know- 


ledge of the world from the street, 
but from a clear source unpolluted. 

You cannot centralize a family 
by any force but magnetic force. 
And magnetic force is based not 
upon stern reason and cold justice, 
but upon love, codperation, and all 
the quick warm qualities of the heart 
and the intuition. You cannot bring 
your boys and girls up through the 
glowing years of youth by strict im- 
personal theory. You must appeal 
to their emotions. You must enlist 
their sympathies. You must give 
their boisterous bodies room to romp 
in, and their fervid imaginations and 
eager desires room to grow in. You 
will never get near enough your 
child to know what he really wants 
if you are not his friend. How can 
you advise your boy what college 
to go to if you do not know that he 
cherishes a secret fondness for me- 
chanics, or that he covertly longs to 
be a forester? You cannot learn 
these things in a minute. Gaining 
a child’s friendship is a slow process, 
and many a parent never succeeds 
in doing it. 

You must all be friends in the suc- 
cessful home. You must all be held 
together by a family bond, and the 
mother must tie that bond. She 
must be the magnetic centre, and 
teach the others how to bring all 
good things into the family, and how 
to let all good things radiate from 
it. You must work together and 
play together. 

And then you will have a success- 
ful home, from which real men and 
real women will come aut, well 
equipped to take their share and 
do their part in the larger family of 
the world. 
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EDITED BY MARGARET TURNBULL 


CHAPTER V 
ON THE DELAWARE 


I tHoucut I’d never get tired of 
having a river at our back door, 
but one day I nearly hated the 
Delaware. 

This is how it happened: Aunty 
Edith had+a rowboat with a place 
in the stern where you could fix a 
big sketching-umbrella, and go 
sketching without getting too sun- 
burnt; and when I was very good, 
specially good, I could go with her. 

When I was just ordinary good, 
and Aunty Edith was n’t using the 
boat, Aunty May and I used to 
borrow it and play ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” and Aunty May made the 


funniest “Man Friday” you ever 


saw. She would pretend not to 
know any language but “glub- 
glub,” and so I had to teach her the 
names of things and she would 
shake all her hair down and dance 
a war-dance, when I got her to un- 
derstand. This was when we’d 
reached our Island. There was one 
across the river from us, and on a 
corner of it we used to picnic and 
play. 

Mr. Turner’s children all were 
girls, and they went to school, or 
had music-lessons, or something, so 
I only had them once in a while to 
play with, and then they always 
wanted to play fairy tales, and 
make me the Prince. I hate Princes 
because they’re always bothering 
about finding some Princess. I’d 


rather have been an Ogre or a 
Dwarf or a Bad Giant. They had 
some fun. But they always got 
their Indian Boy to be those. He 
was a big boy from the Carlisle 
Indian School, who came in the 
summer to help about the house 
and the grounds, and he was great 
fun. He showed me how to make 
bows and arrows, and taught me 
how to swim and things like that, 
and how to push off a canoe. But 
mostly Aunty May was the one I 
had to play with right on the spot, 
and just when you’d made up your 
mind that she was a grown-up and 
would n’t do it, she’d begin some 
funny thing, and she was almost as 
good as a real boy. 

Well, Mr. Turner had a man 
visiting him, a painting-man, and 
he came down to see Aunty Edith, 
and they put their heads on one 
side and screwed up their eyes, and 
looked at paintings, and had tea, 
and talked about art so long that 
Aunty May and I could n’t be quiet 
any longer, but just had to go 
down into the garden and play 
Wild Men of Borneo. That means 
taking a beanpole and yelling and 
dancing and trying to see who can 
vault and jump the farthest with 
the pole, and when you win you say 
“Glug-Glug.” 

We were right in the middle of 
this, and Aunty May was a little 
red-faced, and her hair was kind of 
wild, when we heard somebody 
laugh, and there was the painter- 
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man down by the river, laughing 
as hard as he could laugh; and 
Aunty Edith trying to look severe 
at Aunty May and not able to, 
on account of her looking so 
comical. She had a black smudge 
from the end of the beanpole, which 
had been in a bonfire, across her 
forehead. You see she 

had just jumped the farth- 

est, and was hollering 
““Glug-Glug.”’ 


minded beggar, Garry, and this is 
Burt’s most precious charge.” 
“Oh, he’ll be all right,” Mr. 
Garry said; “I’ll bring him home 
right as a trivet. Hop in, son.” 
So I jumped in and waved 
good-bye to Aunty Edith, and we 
started up the river. 
“What’s an absent- 
minded beggar?” I 
asked Mr. Garry, and 
he said, “Oh, a fellow 


«© What ’s an absent-minded beggar ?’” 


Aunty May laughed pretty hard, 
too, and we all laughed then, and 
Aunty May went up to the house 
to turn into a clean-faced grown-up 
again, and Aunty Edith unlocked 
the boat and handed the big um- 
brella to the man and told him to 
use the boat as often and as long 
as he liked. He put his paint-box 
and sketch-block in, and got in 
himself, and I stood looking at him, 
wishing he’d ask me— when he 
did. 

“Want to come, young man?” 
he said, and I said, “Yes, I’ll take 
my book and my fish-line and be 
very quiet. May I, Aunty Edith?” 

Aunty Edith said, kind of doubt- 
ful: “I’m not going, William. 
Maybe you’d better not.” 

Well, I guess I looked awful 
sorry at that, for the man said, — 
his name was Mr. Garry Louden, 
— “Qh let him come, Edith, I’ll 
look after him”; and Aunty Edith 


said, “But you’re such an absent- 


like me, who’s always got his head 
full of pictures and things, and 
forgets what he’s at.” 

“Then you don’t really beg for 
anything, do you?” I said. 

“Lord, no,” he said, “except 
when I’m out with talkative young 
sports, and then I beg them to keep 
quiet.” 

So I took my fish-line and sat still 
as a mouse, while he looked up and 
down the river, and whistled to him- 
self — when he got a good idea, I 
guess, for after he’d whistled some, 
he’d let the boat drift and make 
marks in his sketch-book. He was 
a nice man, but not used to little 
boys, I think, for he used awful big 
words, and did n’t answer questions 
like Aunties and Uncles do. 

By and by, I told him about the 
Island, and he said, “ Right you are, 
young Soc-ra-tees,”” and we landed 
there, and he kept saying, “ Rip- 
ping,” “Splendid,” and things like 
that, and by and by he fished out 
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some sandwiches and sweet choco- 
late from his pocket, and gave me 
some, and told me to stay there 
while he rowed around and explored 
farther up the side of the Island. 
I said, “All right,” for with things 
to eat, and a nice brook, and a shady 
place, and a book, no boy need have 
any trouble finding things to do to 
keep himself amused. And I didn’t. 

I made a ship, and loaded it, and I 
made a fort on the other side of the 
brook, and when the ship came near 
the fort, the men from the fort came 
out and had a fight and sank her. 
Then when I got tired of that I read 
my book, and I read all I wanted to, 
and still Mr. Garry did n’t come 
back. I could hear voices on the 
river, and once in a while a canoe 
shot past, but none of them was Mr. 
Garry, or Aunty Edith’s rowboat. 

By and by they stopped coming 
past and then I got up and went 
along the bank and looked for him. 
I could see, way across the river, a 
little white speck, shining through 
the trees, which I knew was our 
house. 

My! did n’t I want to be there! 
I didn’t have any matches, of 
course. I’m not allowed to carry 
them. I could n’t make a fire, or 
anything, though it began to get 
dusky, and still Mr. Garry did n’t 
come. 

Then, suddenly, I remembered 
that he was an absent-minded beg- 
gar who forgot things, and maybe 
he’d forgot me. That made me feel 
awfully queer and lumpy inside me, 
and besides I was getting tired. 

Nobody lived on that Island, ex- 
cept maybe some ground-hogs and 
squirrels and snakes, and— it was n’t 


any place for a boy who did n’t 
have any food or tent or fire. 

First thing I knew, when that 
struck me, I heard myself bawl — 
right out, “Oh, Aunty May— 
comME! Oh, Aunty May!” and then 
I was really frightened, for it 
sounded so loud, and so scared and 
so babyish. 

I kept still for a minute, and 
swallowed hard and then I yelled, 
“Hey! Hey!” out loud, without 
crying — hoping somebody would 
hear me. I did it a great many 
times, but nobody answered. Then 
I remembered that the boys were 
always landing here and hollering 
and shouting in fun, and nobody 
would pay any attention to it. 

I tried to remember what Uncle 
Burt’d do if he was caught like 
this, and little like me. I thought 
maybe he’d take off his shirt and 
wave it, but then I remembered 
it’d be too dark tosee. But anyway 
I guessed I’d better do something, 
so I took off my blouse, and put my 
sweater on, and tied my blouse to a 
tree, and it waved, quite fine, for 
there was a little breeze coming up. 
I tried rubbing sticks together for 
a light, but whoever made up that 
plan must have had stronger arms 
and hands than I had, for I rubbed 
till my arms ached so that I cried 
some, but I didn’t get a single spark 
of light. 

By this time it was very dark, and 
I was so hoarse with hollering, and 
so aching in my arms with rubbing 
sticks, and my legs hurt so with run- 
ning up and down trying to see a 
boat or something, that I just 
dumped myself down on the grass 
and cried—and—I guess I— 
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fell asleep. For the next thing I 

knew I heard some one calling my 

name, kind of loud, and kind of 

scared, “Billy, Billy, darling, are 

you there?” It was Aunty May in 

a canoe. I tried to call to her, but I 

was so hoarse and tired, I just made 
a kind of noise in my throat. 

Then I wasso afraid she’d paddle 

away that I let out the finest 

yell you ever 

heard, and 

Aunty May 

called out: 

“Hey, Rob- 

inson Crusoe. 

Here’s your 

Man Fri- 

day”; and 


path, toward the village, looking for 
us. Well, was n’t Aunty May mad, 
when she found out how long I’d 
been alone and how badly I’d 
wanted her. She just paddled as 
fast as she could, and all the time 
pretended that we were wild sav- 
ages who would catch Mr. Garry 
and put him on a desert island, just 
to see how he’d like it. 

As we got nearer our house there 
were lights along the river bank, 
and we called and a big boat came 
up to us, and in it was Mr. Garry, 
with a very white face, and Mr. 
Turner and Aunty Edith, and she 
was cryingso hard thatshe could n’t 
see me at first. 

When Aunty May said, “Don’t 
cry, Edith, he’s here,” and handed 
me over, she gave me such a hard 


** Hey, Robinson Crusoe, here’s your Man Friday.’ 


she slid the canoe up to the bank, 
and I fell in so stiff, and she hugged 
me so hard, that it’s a wonder we 
did n’t upset. 

Usually I don’t like hugging, but 
this time it was all right. 

Then Aunty Maytold me that she 
had begun to get worried and so had 
Aunty Edith, knowing that Mr. 
Garry was an absent-minded beg- 
gar. Aunty Edith had gone up to 
Mr. Turner’s to find if hewas home, 
but Aunty May had insisted on go- 
ing out in the canoe, though Mr. 
Taylor did n’t like her to alone, and 
Mr. Taylor had gone down the tow- 


squeeze that I could n’t speak for 
a minute. 

Mr. Garry all the time kept say- 
ing, “Say, old chap, I’m sorry, 
but I am such an absent-minded 


beggar.” Aunty May said, “ Yes, 
but you’ll never have a chance to 
get absent-minded with this boy 
again.” 

He looked terribly sorry, and 
begged mv pardon again, and I told 
him, “It was all right, only I did n’t 
care to play Robinson Crusoe so 
truthfully — at night.” 

They. hurried me up to the house 
and gave me warm things to eat 
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and drink, and let me stay up longer 
than usual. 

Aunty May would n’t let Mr. 
Garry touch me or help her at all, 
and even Aunty Edith would n’t 
hardly speak to him, till they found 
I was all right and not hurt any, 
except my blouse, which was left on 
the Island. 

Mr. Garry gave me his own silver 
pen-knife, before he went away, so 
that I would “‘nevermore defense- 
less be,” as he said, and we were 
quite friendly. But after he had 
gone, I heard Aunty May say that 
“Never would that absent-minded 
beggar take her boy away again,” 
and Aunty Edith said, “‘He’s Burt’s 
boy, not yours.” 

Aunty May did n’t say anything, 
so I called out: “I’m your boy, too, 
Aunty May. Uncle Burt said so, 
and I’ll never never go out with an 
absent-minded beggar on the river 


again.” 
And I never have. 


Cuapter VI 
GEORGE 


For a while, I did have a real boy 
to play with, right in the house. It 
happened this way: — 

Martha, who is Aunty Edith’s 
colored washerwoman in the city, 
had a boy called George, who used 
to bring the clothes home. He was 
a little older than me — twelve 
years old—and he was always 
smiling, and his teeth were white 
and his eyes shiny. And when his 
mother wrote Aunty Edith that he 
was poorly, Aunty Edith had him 
sent down for a week — on trial, to 
stay in the attic above my room, 


and do the dishes for the Aunties, 
and run errands. He was to stay 
longer, if it was all right. 

I wish it had been, for George was 
awful funny. He was very oblig- 
ing, too, and I liked him. So did 
Aunty May, for he remembered all 
the stories his teachers had told him 
in school, and he would tell them to 
Aunty May and me, when we sat 
down under the willow trees, and 
we just loved it. 

What Aunty Edith did n’t love 
was what he did with the green 
paint. Aunty Edith had a lot left 
over in a pot after the kitchen was 
painted, and she thought it would 
be nice to paint the chairs and tables 
that we used out of doors. 

We used to have breakfast and 
lunch, and even dinner, out in the 
little grapevine-covered back porch, 
which had a cement floor, level with 
the ground. 

So just to keep George happy, 
Aunty Edith gave him that to do. 
He commenced it while Aunty May 
and I were doing lessons, and we 
could hear Aunty Edith explaining 
— Aunty Edith always does the ex- 
plaining — and George all the time 
saying, “‘ Yas’m,yas’m, Miss Edith.” 
And by and by Aunty Edith came 
in and we could hear George whis- 
tling and singing. George did sing 
awful loud, and funny songs, so 
you’d have to stop and listen. 

This morning he kept singing 
something about a man named 
“Sylvester,” and he kept singing 
out the same thing over and over 
again, till Aunty May said: “Oh, 
dear, I can’t hear myself speak. 
Edith, will you quiet the black- 
bird?” And Aunty Edith called to 
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George not to sing so loud, and he 
said, ““Yas’m, Miss Edith”; and 
the next minute it began louder 
than ever. 

Then Aunty Edith went down- 
stairs to tell him to take his work 
further away from the house. 

She had n’t been gone a minute 
till we heard her say: “Oh, good 
gracious, what shall I do? Come 
here, George, and see if you can 
take it off.” George kept saying, 
“Yas’m, Miss Edith, yas’m,” and 
Aunty Edith was being so very 
spluttery, that Aunty May and I 
leaned out the window, and then 
we jerked our heads in and Aunty 
May said: “Don’t you dare laugh 
out loud, Billy.” 

Then we looked again, and jerked 
our heads inside the window every 
time we felt the laugh coming on, 
which was pretty often, for you see 
George had put the paint can, a 
small one, right on the doorsill, and 
Aunty Edith had put her foot in it, 
and it had caught. 

There was Aunty Edith holding 
on to the grape-arbor while George 
pulled at the can, and the paint 
flowing around pretty free. Well, 
George could n’t pull it off, and 
finally he had to take a can-opener 
andcutAuntye Edith’s foot out, 
just as though she were sal- 
mon, or some thing. 

When we got to that part, 
Aunty May and 
I forgotourselves 
and laughed out 
loud, and then 
Aunty Edith 
looked at us, and 
looked at her 
foot, and at 


He had to take a can-opener and cut Aunty Edith’s foot out. 


George’s black face all daubed with 
green paint, and his clothes, too, as 
he carefully cut her out, and she 
laughed, too. But it spoiled her 
shoe, and took several days to wear 
the green off George. 

That was the too bad part of it. 
George was so fine for singing and 
telling stories and he just could 
n’t remember to do anything else. 
When he went for the mail and the 
groceries, unless I went with him, 
he’d forget everything, and come 
home just as smiling as ever. 

And he was brave, too, for he 
used to chase the village boys when 
they ran after him and called 
names, and besides that he and I 
built a lovely Filipino house up in 
the biggest willow tree, and had lots 
of fun, escaping from two boys at 
the farm across Rabbit Run Bridge, 
who chased us and tried to catch us. 
We got up in our tree-house and 
shot at them with bows and arrows, 
and they could n’t reach us. I liked 
having George. If he’d only stayed 
funny, without getting dangerous. 
But George got dangerous. 

It was this way: George and the 
two boys on the farm, Samuel and 
Charlie Crosscup, were having a 
talk on the middle of Rabbit Run 
Bridge, about fire engines. Samuel 
said the East Penniwell fire engine 
could get up steam and run to a 
fire, with Sol Achers’s old white 

horse hitched 

to her, quicker 
—<" than a New 
York fire en- 
gine vcould. 
George and 
me said it 
could n’t. He 
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said: “It could, because why? The 
East Penniwell horse and engine 
were used to the roads and the New 
York horses and engine would have 
to be showed.” 

I could n’t think of anything to 
say, but George said: “No, sah. 
Dat ain’t noways so. For de New 
York fire engines and horses is so 
trained that they goes over any 
road and anywhere according as the 
Fire Chief he directs, and it doan 
mek no difference whether they’ve 
been up dataways befo’ or not. 
They jist naturally eats up all dis- 
tances.” 

Well, that made the Crosscup 
boys mad, and they kept telling all 
about the East Penniwell engine 
house, and my! it must be a lovely 
place, if all they say is true. George 
he told them then about the New 
York engine houses, and my! they 
must be splendid if George really 
knew. He said he did. He said his 
mother’s cousin washed for three 
firemen and she’d oughter know. I 
guess she ought to, but George did 
remember so much about those 
things, and forgot so quick about 
others, that sometimes I really 
did n’t know what to be sure about. 

Well, it began to rain, and George 
was going to take me home, when 
one of the boys said: ‘‘ Aw, don’t go 
home, yet. Come on into the old 
barn and let’s play knife until the 
rain stops.” 

I guessed we’d ought to go home 
right away with the bundles and 
change, but George said: “On no 
account can I git you wet. Miss 
Edith would n’t stand for that no- 
how.” So I went with him. And we 
played knife on the floor. It was a 


big empty barn. That is there 
were n’t any cattle in it, just hay. 

It stood a long way from the 
house, and on a little hill. By and 
by the thunder and lightning got 
quieter, but the rain made it dark, 
and I said, “Oh George, let’s go. 
It’s too dark to see in here any- 
way.” But George would n’t go un- 
til he had finished his game, and 
when the other boys said, “‘It’s too 
dark to play knife any more,” 
George said: ‘‘Let’s play robber’s 
cave. I got something in my pocket 
will make it light.”” He took out a 
box of matches and a candle-end, 
and said: “‘Let’s stick it up yere, 
and then play robbers. This’ll be 
the den”; and he put the candle 
into the neck of an old bottle. 

I said: “Oh, George, Aunty Edith 
does n’t let you have matches.” 
George said: “Lookyere, these 
matches was give me to-day, and 
this ain’t Miss Edith’s barn. If 
these young gemmun is willing to 
play in their father’s barn with a 
candle, you ain’t got no call to say 
anything, has yer?” And the boys 
said: “‘ Aw, it’s all right. Come on. 
William ain’t yer boss. He’s nothing 
but a kid anyway.” 

Well, that made me mad, and 
I would n’t play robbers with them, 
and I slid down to the barn floor, 
and went to the door, and looked 
out to see if it was getting any 
lighter. But George, he put on a 
terrible look, and began to say: 
“T’m the King of the Robbers, 
who’s this yere a-peekin’ and . 
a-spyin’ in my den?” Then Sam 
called out: “It’s me. I’m the King 
of the Pirates, and I’ve come to take 
ye bound hand and foot to my ship. 
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We only ran a little ways toward 
the other barn, and then we found 
an old bucket, and George yelled to 
me to get a bit of rope, and we low- 
ered it into the canal and ran back 
to throw the water on the fire. But 
it was too little, and the fire was too 
big. 

Farmer Crosscup came running 
with his hired man, and we all 


We all worked with hose and everything. 


Stand by, men!” “Men” was his 
brother Charlie, and they made a 
dash at George. He danced and flew 
at them with a stick and called to 
me to come and be his man and help 
him fight ’em off. 

I was just running to do it, for it 
looked like pretty good fun, and the 
rain was pretty hard, when some 
body knocked the bottle with their 
foot, and over it went into a heap of 
straw, and before the boys could 
race back and put it out, the hay was 
on fire. 

Oh, dear! I hope I never see any- 
thing like that again. We boys were 
so scared at first, we could n’t 
move, and then, with a yell, the 
Crosscup boys ran to tell their 
father, with me and George after 
them. 


worked with hose and everything, 
but the barn burned, all but the 
north wall, and so fast that though 
George and I ran and ran for help, 
and though Mrs. Crosscup tele- 
phoned to town for engines, it was 
through burning before they got up. 

After this, George had to go. 
Aunty Edith got him sent to a place 
for colored children, where he could 
have fresh air, and some one to look 
after him, but he had to go away 
from East Penniwell. The farmers 
said he was “dangerous.” I was 
sorry and Aunty May was sorry, 
too, but it couldn’t be helped. 
George was sorry, too, but at the 
last minute he leaned from the 
wagon and whispered to me: “‘ Any 
way I done proved dat dere old fire 
engine wuz too slow.” 


[To be continued] 





CHILDREN’S READING 


THE HOME AS A KINDERGARTEN OF THE CLASSICS 


BY ALBERT G. BRENTON 


Tue Church, the School, the State 
have been asking one another, 
“What shall we do with the boy?” 
The time has come when these in- 
stitutions are alarmed for the boy’s 
welfare and each has projected its 
method of solving his future for him. 

The Church would train him in 
the way he should go and expect 
him not to depart therefrom; the 
School would develop him mentally 
to lead a life above reproach; and if 
he fails, the State would put him in 
a correctional institution to reform 
him. 

Each method has been successful 
in varying degrees. But in our mod- 
ern educational system there has 
come to be another, probably more 
effective, way of handling him by 
starting him right from the cradle. 

The crucial point in life comes in 
the plastic years of infancy, when 
too many mothers think they have 
done their duty by keeping the baby 
warm, its stomach filled, and a rat- 
tle in its hand. But we are now 
learning that the impressions the 
child receives in its infancy before it 

.reaches the school must be reck- 
oned with. 

It is not a meaningless saying 
that “Mothers mould the nation.” 
They accomplish it by moulding 
men — before they leave the cradle 
— whether intentionally or other- 


wise. No mother wants a bad boy. 
And when mothers learn the grip 
that infancy holds on the man, they 
will have done much to solve the 
problem of making better boys, bet- 
ter men, and better nations. 

None of the valuable training 
that the Church, the School, or the 
State can give should be spared, but 
the mother with her home training 
can probably do more in the boy’s 
infancy to influence his after life 
than any one of these. 

One of the forms of early training 
is story-telling. In this country, un- 
til recent years, story-telling has 
never been considered more than a 
form of entertainment, an expedi- 
ent, when other means were lack- 
ing, of relieving the monotony of an 
evening. But that time is past. The 
yarn is come to its own. Mothers in 
larger cities of the country are tak- 
ing up story-telling under organiza- 
tion and system for its cultural and 
educational value. While some of 
them mean only to provide enter- 
tainment for the young American, 
perhaps, many others seriously be- 
lieve they are laying a foundation 
for the child’s future by it. 

Every mother knows well the 
story is always welcome to the small 
child. If it is not forthcoming he 
will invent it for himself, and doa 
fair job of it, too. He will take and 
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build upon whatever he hears; there- 
fore he should hear only the best. 

The pedagogic theory underlying 
the revival of story-telling is that 
the child — even the mere toddler 
— has a faculty of appreciating, in 
a small degree, at least, the best 
things in art, literature, and music, 
and will be influenced by them if he 
is taught early in his experience 
to substitute them for the mental 
trash that might otherwise fall into 
his hands. It is not meré conjecture 
that an acquaintance with the clas- 
sics in story form at the hearth will 
lead the child to seek them out in li- 
braries when he becomes of reading 
age. This is the object in view. In- 
culcate in him the desire that will 
lead him to search out good things 
for himself. It is no more possible 
to make the youngster a saint by 
furnishing him with holy books than 
it is to make him an athlete by forc- 
ing on him a training-table diet. 
But if only clean, elevating reading- 
matter falls into his hands he will 
know little and care less about other 
kinds, just as a normal body will 
fare better on substantial food that 
makes red blood, hard muscles, and 
happiness. 

In the study of the new art of 
story-telling mothers are forming 
clubs to receive instruction from 
competent teachers who have been 
educated for their work in great uni- 
versities. From the teachers they 
learn the sources of the best stories. 
They learn which are most likely to 
please the children, and which may 
have harmful results. 

For example, boys like exciting, 
“hair-raising,” or animal stories 
with an element of danger in them. 


To satisfy children, parents will 
sometimes originate yarns of their 
own to tell when other ones are not 
at hand, but a wise mother will be 
discreet in selecting her little ones’ 
stories. She knows exciting tales 
may induce harmful results, the 
least but most apparent of which 
are bad dreams and ‘night terrors. 
If she has had training she will have 
access to and knowledge of books 
containing the sort of stories that 
will satisfy and at the same time do 
no harm. 

Boys are easily pleased. They 
revel in stories of the Arabian 
Nights variety, and yarns of the “I 
killed a bear” sort. But their little 
sisters have a more refined taste. 
They are not interested in bears or 
anybody who kills them, unless he 
rescue a beautiful princess thereby. 
The little girls must have the hero 
or the good fairy in their stories, al- 
though like their brothers they de- 
light to hear the experiences of a 
Tom Thumb. 

Usually the first lesson to mother- 
students in these courses of story- 
telling is an explanation and discus- 
sion of selections from the Mother 
Goose stories. There is a Mother 
Goose in every country and clime, 
and the tales are always similar. 
Just where they originated has 
never been decided. Thomas Fleet, 
an Englishman, claimed they were 
sung originally to him by his mo- 
ther. But research has shown that 
years before the world heard of 
Fleet little Chinese babies had been 
lulled to sleep with one or another 
of them. 

Some of the Mother Goose stories 
have unique histories. That favor- 
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ite with the children, “Little Jack 
Horner” is full of meaning. As told 
by the governness : — 


“Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner 
Eating his Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum 
And said: ‘What a bright boy am I!’” 


The bit of rhyme was first pub- 
lished in a London paper, its author 
a noted man of letters. It was then 
a keen satire on a political situ- 
ation, and Jack Horner was a schem- 
ing individual who, during the reign 
of Henry VIII, put his thumb into 
the political pie and pulled out a 
plum in the shape of a fat grant of 
church lands. 

Of course, the child is not ex- 
pected to grasp any such hidden 
meaning back of the verse. The 
Mother Goose tales are told pri- 
marily to amuse, and to occupy a 


place in the child’s mind that prob- 
ably would be filled with less valu- 


able information. These tales are 
the beginning of a course of study 
which leads directly up to the grand 
opera and the finest stories of the 
classics. 

Fables and animal stories are 
taken up in order. No great poem is 
omitted, and in this way the child be- 
comes acquainted with the Odyssey, 
the Iliad, and other masterpieces. 

The same is true of Bible stories. 
Couched in Biblical terms they are 
not likely to appeal to children, but 
reduced ‘to simple narratives, the 
stories of Samson, the child Mo- 
ses, and of Ruth and Boaz are 
among the most popular. 


Some of the most beautiful stories 
known are in the mythologies of 
Greece and Rome, and directly 
from mythology the mothers may 
go into a thorough study of grand 
opera. 

The whole object of this revival 
of story-telling is to interest the 
child so he will go to public libraries 
or his home shelf and select books 
in which the stories are contained. 
When he is told a story he should 
be shown where he could find it and 
many similar ones. 

And why this insistence upon the 
child reading? 

It is only one way of profitably 
occupying his time. If his early 
amusements and associations are 
planned instead of being left to 
chance and his own whims, he will 
have a better start for the future. 

Only recently Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson was interviewed as a model 
home builder. She attributed her 
success with her children in great 
part to their early training in class- 
ical literature. She read them to 
sleep with selections from the great 
classical novels and told them stor- 
ies from her readings of ancient 
poets. 

“One day the children would be 
little Greek deities,” she is quoted 
as saying, “the next they would 
charge about the nursery as brave 
warriors of Rome. Stalks of waving 
corn in an adjacent field were hosts 
of attacking armies against whom 
they waged battle. They never read 
any ‘foolishness’ until they entered 
college.” 

And then it did n’t hurt them. 





ON ALLOW ANCES 


BY M. ADELAIDE MOREHOUSE 


A PLAIN, matter-of-fact father, who 
was sending his only daughter away 
to boarding-school, laid this injunc- 
tion upon the teacher into whose 
hands he delivered her: “‘There’s 
just one thing I insist upon; she’s 
not to be brought up to think of me 
as a fountain in the front yard at 
home, spouting money.” And in 
his endeavor to give his motherless 
child no possible chance of this, he 
systematically quarreled with every 
expenditure made for her and by 
her, during the first year of her 
school life. It was galling, and 


taught her nothing about living 
within her income. That was the 
knowledge the father really wished 


for her. He knew that women are 
the spenders of the world’s money; 
he knew that to live within one’s 
income is a primary fact in mor- 
als. He wisely wished his daughter 
to learn both these things, so indis- 
pensable to happiness. But when? 
how? 

*‘ About fourteen,” is the reply to 
the parents who wish to know when 
children should have their own al- 
lowances. In this country, boys and 
girls alike, at that age, know enough 
of arithmetic to have full control of 
their funds. It is the ripe time for 
them to learn also that they cannot 
have their cake and penny, too. I 
know a child who cries every time 
he puts his penny in the contribu- 
tion box at Sunday-School. He 
wants to give, as the children near 


him do, but he has still to learn the 
cake and penny truth, and incident- 
ally that the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver. 

Have not some of us mothers the 
account-books of our grandmo- 
thers, in which in childlike figures 
are entered each day’s expendi- 
tures? I have one which reads: — 

Hat 35 

2 yds. green ribbon .12 

3 “ delaine 25 

Handkerchief 10 
We must bring back the account- 
books of those early days, and give 
one to each child with his allowance, 
with the understanding that the 


_money stops when keeping the ac- 


count stops. Only thus will the 
youngsters learn the sine qua non 
feature that keeping accounts plays 
in living within one’s income. There 
will be many poor purchases, some 
quite as foolish as the gross of green 
spectacles which poor Joseph 
swapped at the fair for the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s good horse. But what 
of that? Thus they will learn; the 
girls, that much cotton is found in 
all-wool clothing; the boys, that 
berries never grow bigger down- 
ward through the box, as Dr. 
Holmes said they would when the 
millennium came. 

An allowance for “spending- 
money” may be given long before 
the child is fourteen. But when so 
old, the allowance should be large 
enough to cover clothing, and 
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amusements not ranked as educa- 
tional. Visits to the theatre, to con- 
certs, and to the opera may better 
be scattered as parental gifts along 
the child’s highway. The first year, 
let the money go direct from the fa- 
ther’s or mother’s pocket to the 
son’s or daughter’s. But that first 
hard year passed, and the experi- 
ence of overdrawing endured sev- 
eral times, the full yearly allowance 
should be placed in the bank in the 
child’s name and a checkbook and 
passbook given. 

How many mothers have I asked: 
“Do you give your children allow- 
ances?”’ “Qh, yes,” is the confident 
reply; “‘they’ve had twenty-five 
cents spending-money a week for 
some time.” This shiftless allow- 
ance-giving is almost wholly bad, 
and frequently establishes the most 
careless habits of financing. For- 
tunate are the children who have to 


earn their twenty-five-cent allow- 


ances, or else go without. Some 
children are natural spenders, and 
others, savers, of their pennies. But 
every one of them should be taught 
early that extravagance is not 
spending much, and economy spend- 
ing little; but that the one means 
getting little for your money, and 
the other getting a good deal for it. 
Especially will the mother who gives 
her daughter a full allowance for all 
her expenses have to stand close by 
her side, not critically, and with “I 
told you so,” for every mistake 
made, but loyally, tenderly, help- 
fully, as only good mothers know 
how. Who was it who said, *“‘The 
good God could not be everywhere, 
and so he made mothers”? 
Personal experience is the thing 


which counts with all of us. It has 
taken three years for a child of my 
own to learn to keep her bank ac- 
count, and not to overdraw it. I 
opened an account for her at my 
own bank, and told the cashier I 
stood back of it, if she overdrew, — 
as she would probably do. It has 
taken these thirty-six months for 
her to learn to classify her wants at 
the beginning of her fiscal year, 
which happens to have been the 
month of September, and to plan 
then her expenses so as to have 
enough money left over to weather 
the spring and summer as well-ap- 
pareled as she was during the winter. 
At first she was much in the predica- 
ment of Pa Wilfer, beautiful Bella’s 
father, in “Our Mutual Friend.” 
By the time she had bought the hat 
of her choice, she had nothing left 
for shoes; when these were pur- 
chased she was in need of a frock. 
Now she will soon be in college. 
The same plan will be followed. She 
shall be given the total sum allotted 
for a year’s college expenses, and 
she will pay her own bills. 

I trust no one will ask how much 
should be given a boy or girl! Each 
parent must make an independent 
decision. Generally speaking, for 
clothes only, a boy requires only 
half the amount given his sister. By 
experiment, I have found that the 
simplest wardrobe with which a wo- 
man can becomfortable, in a position 
corresponding to a teacher’s, will 
cost one hundred dollars. This pro- 
vides for every article’s being new, 
of good but not exquisite quality, 
and appropriate for the three seasons 
of the year. 

I have been asked if a child ex- 
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hausts her allowance, and is invited 
to a company where she should go 
neatly dressed, and is out of gloves 
as well as money, shall the father or 
mother come to the rescue, give her 
the needed gloves, advance the 
money, or in some practical way 
help her out? Theoretically, the fa- 
ther or mother should not. Practi- 
cally, the father or mother will, 
every time. I have asked this ques- 
tion of a dozen parents. Only one 
said, “No.” She is the strongest- 
minded mother, regarding her child- 
ren, whom I know. Many a time 
I have remonstrated, asking, “Are 
you not a little hard on Madaline?” 
— for Madaline could not find her 
hat for school, and asked her mo- 
ther if she had seen it — “No,” 
came the stern reply; “you are not 
to look for it. Wear your old hat.” 
“Oh, mother, I can’t. It’s a fright.” 
“Not a word more, Madaline; wear 


your old hat.” And she did, and it 
was a fright, — wholly disreputa- 
ble, an inheritance from two older 
sisters. “You are too hard on Mad- 
aline, my dear friend,” I remon- 
strated. “It will not hurt her,” the 
mother answered; ‘‘sometime, other 


people will be hard on her; for she 
is a careless, happy-go-lucky creat- 
ure, as you know. It is fairer for 
me to do it and get her accustomed 
to hard knocks now.” 

The knowledge that money is a 
material thing, and must be ex- 
changed for food and clothes, comes 
to some children when very young. 
As a child of five, it came to me as a 
revelation. Up to that age, I had 
accepted the good things of life as a 
matter of course. Well I remember 
the morning when I comprehended 
for the first time that my dear fa- 
miliar breakfast of hominy mashed 
down with butter and sugar, and 
most of the other things I loved, 
were not like the grass and flowers 
outdoors, free to enjoy, but that 
they must be bought with pennies. 
As I look back, this knowledge was 
my earliest clear perception of 
things as they are. I have come a 
long road since, and often have 
I stumbled, all for the want of in- 
struction when young of how to use 
money. I can but feel it to be a sin 
and a shame to keep children to- 
day in ignorance of how to use it 
wisely. 


PRAYER 


“To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay! 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 


S. T. Co.eripce. 





CORRESPON DENCE 


(The Editor has received this month a number of short articles that are in the nature of 
answers to some of the questions asked in the September and October Home Progress Society 
Course of Instruction, Four of these are so especially excellent that the Editor is printing 
them in the Department of Correspondence that those members who asked the questions an- 
swered in these short articles may have the benefit of the wit and wisdom contained in them.) 


Question No. 2 from Questions for Sep- 
tember, 1912, reads thus: “In a family of 
two or more children, should each child have 
his own toys; or should all toys be owned by 
the children together?” The following arti- 
cle will bring home to members the confusion 
likely to occur in the mind of a child who is 
not taught at home the difference between 
his toys and the toys of some one else, 
whether a brother, a sister, or a playmate. 


AN HONEST FOUNDATION 


Freppy Jones liked to visit his 
playmates. Many of them had 
mechanical toys which pleased him 
greatly, and when it came time to 
go home, he was seldom content to 
depart without taking with him the 


particular one which appealed to 
him most. 

“We will send it back, when he 
tires of it,” his mother would say 
reassuringly to the small host who 
naturally was loth to see his most 
treasured possession thus calmly 
appropriated. 

The toys always came back in 
time; but sometimes they were de- 
cidedly the worse for wear, and upon 
occasions their mechanism was use- 
less. Frankly, Freddy began to be 
regarded as a nuisance in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Children could scarcely be 
blamed for putting their treasures 
away if warned of his approach. 
The mothers, kind-hearted women, 
anxious to do the right thing, had 
no desire to teach their little ones 


selfishness nor yet to allow their 
children’s property rights to be dis- 
regarded. They found they were 
coming to regard this particular 
visitor in the light of a small pirate. 

The subject was anxtously dis- 
cussed in one of the little neighbor- 
hood Mothers’ Meetings, and they 
decided for the child’s sake that 
some measure of restraint should be 
used. A very simple one was de- 
cided upon, and the very next day 
there was an opportunity to try its 
efficacy. 

Freddy and his mother came to 
Mrs. Brown’s, and the small guest 
selected William’s choicest treasure 
to take home, — the new automo- 
bile that Auntie May had just sent. 

“Have you obtained William’s 
permission to take his new auto 
home?” Mrs. Brown asked pleas- 
antly. “He may not be willing to 
lend it. His auntie has just sent it 
from Chicago and he is very choice 
of it. He wishes to show her, when 
she comes, how nicely he has cared 
for it.” 

Mrs. Jones, herself a bit red- 
faced and sullen, insisted he leave 
it, and hurried him screaming from 
the house. 

Her next call was upon Mrs. 
Loomis. Here Freddy was much 
pleased with a new spelling-board 
with sliding letters and figures 
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which belonged to four-year-old 
Annette. He started off with it 
under his arm. 

“Have you asked Annette’s per- 
mission?” Mrs. Loomis inquired 
with a smile. “She and her papa 
play word-games with that board 
at supper-time when he comes 
home. I am afraid she will not feel 
that she can spare it.” 

Again the badly-trained child was 
hurried from the house. Wherever 
he went after that and took posses- 
sion of a book or toy, he was calmly 
asked if he had permission from its 
owner. 

To the credit of mother and child, 
and likewise to the relief of every 
one else, a very few experiences of 
this nature served as a hint suf- 
ficiently strong to end.the habit 
entirely. The child, naturally a 
bright, observing little fellow, be- 
came conscious at last of the rights 
of others, and, after all, that is the 
real foundation of true courtesy. 

Emma Gary WALLACE. 


Question 6 in Questions for October, 1912, 
reads thus: “Should children be told about 
germs, and taught how to avoid infection; or 
should they be kept in ignorance of disease?” 
The following article will show those parents 
who do not believe in talking to children 
about disease a way in which to teach them 
more effectually to avoid it. 


THE SLEEPING-ROOM 


Tue sleeping-room should be fur- 
nished for comfort and sanitation 
and always be kept immaculately 


clean. It should be thoroughly 
aired, day and night. 

The furniture should be as scant 
as comfort will allow, and of as light 
weight as possible. A brass bed, or 
an iron one, single of course, should 


be chosen; twin beds, if two persons 
must sleep in one room. The bed 
furnishings should consist of bed 
springs, a hair mattress (if one can 
afford it), sheets, and light-weight 
wool blankets, hair pillows (which 
are far more healthful than feather 
pillows), and a worn blanket to 
throw over the foot of the bed on 
cold nights, in readiness to draw 
into the bed if one suffers from cold 
and wants to induce warmth. The 
latter is not a necessity, but a lux- 
ury. 

A wise physician once said that a 
sleeping-room should be like a 
nun’s cell as regards furnishings. 
The old fashion of dressing the bed 
in elaborate shams, patchwork 
quilts, and white spreads, tucking 
in all the perspiration, etc., that 
clings, has been abandoned. The 
sanest of us let the bed air through 
the day after it is spread up neatly: 
sleep is sweeter and heads are 
clearer in the morning. 

CrarrE K. ALDEN. 


Question No. 4 in the Questions for Sep- 
tember, 1912, reads thus: “Should church- 
going on the part of children be compulsory 
or voluntary?” The following article will, 
I think, give parents a really new light on 
this important subject. 


SETTING A STANDARD 


You are a busy mother, and per- 
haps you have n’t much time for 
going to church; but of course you 
want your children to go. You 
want them to grow into fine, true 
men and women who believe in and 
have reverence for sacred things, 
so you teach them morals and man- 
ners and send them to Sunday 
School. But how about the uncon- 
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scious influence you bring to bear 
upon their lives, an influence no less 
strong because it is intangible? Is 
your life fine and true? Do you not 
only talk reverence for sacred 
things, but live it as well? Do you 
“remember to keep holy the Sab- 
bath Day”? 

You are a proud mother, and like 
to see your children looking well, 
but you are a bit careless, or pro- 
crastinating, and pleasure comes 
before duty. Perhaps you stop to 
sew on buttons, mend rents, or even 
wash the stockings or little dress 
before you send the children to 
church. Then be sure, mother, one 
of two things will happen, either 
your children will judge you in 
their hearts, or they will learn to 
believe such things are all right, so 
long as the neighbors don’t see you 
doing it. 

The formality of going to church 
is nothing; it is the spirit you carry 
there and what you do, both before 
and after you go, that makes your 
church-going spiritual and helpful, 
or the reverse; and do not forget 
that father’s influence is quite as 
important as mother’s. You want 
your children to imitate you; give 
them something worth imitating. 
The amount and kind of influence 
Sunday School and minister exer- 
cise over your child’s life is largely 
dependent on you. You can up- 
hold and strengthen it, or you can 
render it practically null and void. 
Happy the child whose home and 
church lives are codrdinate and 
supplemental. 

And then again, aside from its 
direct influence, there is another 
and no less important one in the 


indirect results of your action. 
When you stretch Sunday to cover 
little, really unimportant things 
that should have been done during 
the week, or that can wait, you 
know deep in your heart that you 
are doing wrong, so you go into 
some obscure corner, out of sight. 
What of the effect of this on your 
children? Do you wish to teach 
them hypocrisy and deceit? There 
is no surer way to do it. 

Remember, God has put into 
your hands the moulding of the souls 
of the men and women of the 
future. Parenthood is too sacred an 
obligation for you to allow your life 
to be a living contradiction of what 
you say. If the inner conviction be 
deep and true, then will its out- 
ward expression be that of truth 
and purity. Let honesty of word 
and deed, reverence toward God and 
sacred things, justice and truth, 
characterize our every act and 
thought; then looking into our 
faces, listening to our words, will 
our children absorb that which we 
would fain have them make a part 
of their every being. 

Eva J. De Marsu. 


Question Number 1 in the September Home 
Progress Course of Instruction reads as follows: 
What answer do you think should be given to 
children when they ask who Santa Claus really is? 


A SCRIPTURAL ANSWER 


To a child who might ask the above 
question I would very simply tell 
the story of God’s beautiful gift to 
the world and that each year we cele- 
brate the birthday of this gift, the 
Christ-Child; and as this gift was 
given by God because of His love 
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for us, so we give and receive gifts 
at this time. Then in a fairy-story 
way tell and describe Santa Claus 
as the person who brings our gifts so 
we will remember the birthday of 
the Christ-Child. I would not let 
the children think that the men who 
impersonate Santa Claus are really 
he — but I would say that he looks 
like that. 
Epna B. Rooney. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 
How shall I at the same time give 

my little boy the best pictures and 

yet help him to form a taste and 

judgment of his own with regard to 

pictures? 

A Mother who herself paints pictures. 


CULTIVATING AN INDEPENDENT 
TASTE 


OpporTUNITIES are early given for 


the little child to express his own 
taste, — in affairs of the nursery. 
Of course this taste must be directed 
and guided by the mother’s own 
selective taste. It would please the 
baby and help him if he were al- 
lowed, for instance, to have his 
nursery walls decorated with pic- 
tures that illustrate the fairy stories 
and the real “true stories,” the 
tales of adventure, and the merry 
jingles, that he loves. Let him 
choose from a number of pictures 
that you show him. Even though 
he may not make your choice he 
will be pleased with you, pleased 
with himself, and pleased with his 
environment. Nursery literature 
and later the literature of life will 
‘ thus come to form part of his 
very existence. The pictures will 


strengthen his imagination wonder- 
fully and will give him the ability to 
choose well for himself. 

Guapys M. Derinc. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 

My father has given me a fine 
tool-box for a birthday present. 
He is a professor, and does not 
know very much about how to take 
care of tools, and how to take care 
of yourself when using tools so that 
you won’t get hurt. Can you tell 
me? 


A Son of an Academic Member. 


HOW TO USE YOUR EVERYDAY 
TOOLS 


To know what not to do in using 
tools is one of the most important 
things in your carpentering. In 
the first place, never use an edged 
tool in such a way that a slip 
can possibly result in a wound. 
Never whittle with the edge of the 
knife toward you. Never hold your 
left hand in front of the tool on a 
piece of wood upon which you are 
using a gouge or chisel. Never put 
your foot on a piece of wood so that 
the axe or hatchet, in splitting it, 
can by any chance strike the foot. 
In driving a nail make a few short, 
gentle taps with the hammer first, to 
fix it in place. After that, heavier 
blows delivered exactly in the cen- 
tre of the head, will drive it home 
properly. Never strike a violent 
blow on a nail while holding it with 
your fingers. 

To prevent breaking or injuring 
a tool, never employ it for any 
purpose for which it was not orig- 
inally intended. Do not use your 
screw-driver to.extract carpet tacks 
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or nails, or your chisel or gouge in 
place of a screw-driver. Do not 
substitute your pocket-knife for a 
tack-hammer, or use it to split 
heavy sticks, or attempt to pry the 
split parts apart with its blades, on 
penalty of having the latter broken 
off short. 

To prevent injury to the work 
upon which you are engaged, never 
attempt to drive a large nail into a 
small piece of wood without first 
making a hole gradually and care- 
fully with a brad-awl or with a 
gimlet for the nail to go into. In- 
deed, it is advisable always to bore 
a place for the nail, except in large 
and heavy work, and the holes 
bored ought to be one size smaller 
than the nails. In soft woods the 


nail can be driven easily without a 
hole being made, but the wood is 
almost certain to split. There is a 
nail called “flat point” or “flat 


point rose,” which is designed to be 
used when the work is of a kind that 
carries danger of splitting the 
boards with the ordinary nails, 
whose sharp points act as wedges. 
The flat edge of the “flat-point” 
nail must be placed and driven 
across the grain every time. 


F. H. Sweet. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 

I have a son five and a half, and 
a daughter three years old. If possi- 
ble I want personally to direct their 
education for the next five or six 
years. Do you think I would gain 
any practical help from attempting 
to study the Montessori Method by 
myself,—as I would have to do, 
living in such an isolated place? 

I am so glad we shall have the 


Home Procress all the year. I 
missed it so this summer. 


An Oklahoma Member. 


I think that you could success- 
fully study the Montessori Method 
by yourself. Dr. Montessori’s book; 
a new book by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, entitled “The Montessori 
Mother”; and another new book, 
*“The Montessori System in Theory 
and Practice,” by Dr. Theodate 
L. Smith, will give you the neces- 
sary reading matter. Your own 
appreciation of kindergarten prin- 
ciples, and your wisdom as shown 
in this present letter, as well as other 
communications from you, lead me 
to think that it is quite possible for 
you to do this studying safely by 
yourself. THE Epiror. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 
Can you tell me why it is that we 
see so few seal skin coats nowa- 
days? When I was young, almost 
every grown person I knew had one. 


An Elderly Member. 


The reason why we have fewer 
seal skin coats now than formerly is 
along story. A number of our mem- 
bers have put this question to us. 
In order to answer it adequately, 
we have asked the help of the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club, and the Presi- 
dent of that Association, Mr. Al- 
bert H. Pratt, has responded by 
writing an article entitled “Sav- 
ing the Seals.” This article, which 
will be illustrated with three photo- 
graphs of seals, taken in their Arctic 
homes, will be printed in the Home 
Nature Study Department, in the 
December number of Home Prog- 
ress. Tue Epirtor. 








OUR BOOK TABLE 


Once Upon a Time TALES 


By Mary Stewart 


With an Introduction by Henry van Dyke entitled 
*¢ The Way to Once-Upon-a-Time.”’ 
Tuts is one of the most charming 
books of fairy tales that has come 
to our notice in some time. It con- 
tains twenty-one fairy tales, each 
one about a bird, or some other little 
inhabitant of the great out-of-doors. 
The stories are told by a lame lad to 
the children who had listened to the 
flute-playing of a shepherd living 
on a hillside. Who told the little 
lame lad no one knows. Perhaps it 
was the shepherd. The tales have a 
simple and exquisite feeling for na- 
ture underlying all their pretty play- 
fulness. They are told in words 
that have something of the flute- 
like quality of the shepherd’s call to 
the denizens of the woods. Children 
will likethem; soalsowili grown-ups. 

Dr. van Dyke is at his happiest in 
the Introduction to the book. His 
“The Way to Once-Upon-a-Time” 
is a fairy tale in itself. It also is 
filled with music. 

We think that everyone will like 
to read this book. The quieting 
comfort of the friendship of the 
great out-of-doors is embodied in it. 


(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25 
net.) 


Tue CHILDREN’S READING 
By Frances Jenkins Olcott 


Tuis is a valuable book, written by 
the experienced librarian of the 


Children’s Department of the 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and 
teacher and instructor in the School 
for Children’s Librarians attached 
to that institution. The author con- 
siders the entire range of literature 
for children. In a simple and clear 
style, she tells what elements should 
be paramount in children’s books. 
The importance of history and bio- 
graphy, the necessity of fables and 
fairy tales, and the place of modern 
fiction in the child’s library, are all 
discussed. Miss Olcott not only 
points out what books children 
should read, but also what books 
they should not read. Librarians 
will regard the possession of this 
book as a necessity. We think that 
parents, too, will feel that they must 
have it, not only to read once, but 
for constant reference. 


(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 
Postage extra.) 


Toe WonpveER WorkKERS 
By Mary H. Wade 


Tuts is a book that is quite new of 
its kind. In a series of seven chap- 
ters, entitled respectively, ‘‘The 
Flower Magician” (Luther Bur- 
bank); “The Magician of Touch ” 
(Helen Keller); “The Magician of 
Sympathy ” (William George, Jr.); 
“The Magician of Sound ” (Thomas 
A. Edison); “The Magician of 
Friendship ” (Jane Addams); ‘The 
Magician of Love” (Wilfred T. 
Grenfell); and “The Magician of 
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Faith ” (Benjamin B. Lindsey), it 
tells the several stories of the seven 
great works of these seven wonder- 
workers of America. 

The book is interestingly written; 
moreover, so written that children 
will like to read it. We hope our 
members will put this book into the 
hands of their boys and girls. 


(Little, Brown & Co. $1.00.) 


PRUDENT PRISCILLA 
By Mary C. E. Wemyss 


THOSE of us who had read “‘The 
Professional Aunt,” and “The Peo- 
ple of Popham” welcomed eager- 
ly “Prudent Priscilla,” by the same 
author. But, even if we had never 
heard of the other books, we should 
have read this latest story with 
great delight. How Priscilla, a love- 
ly and lovable young woman, gets 
into many a tangled web because of 
her impulsive sympathy with the 
misfortunes and entanglements of 
others, is a story that has in it so 
much of that one touch of nature 
that makes all impulsive young 
women kin, that they will like to 
read it. It is a charming tale, per- 
meated by that whimsical hu- 
mor and quaint sentiment which 
characterize Mrs. Wemyss’s other 
books. 

Not the least delightful thing in 
the book is the trio of children who 
come sometimes to take tea with 
Priscilla. Priscilla’s maid, too, the 
sententious Best, is a pleasant ac- 
quaintance to make. We must not 
forget to speak of Christopher, the 
hero of the story, —if anyone so 
mild as Christopher can be termed 


a hero. What happens in the story, 
and how it ends, we will leave our 
readers tofindout. Wecontent our- 
selves with saying that we think 
that they will like finding out. 


(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
Postage extra.) 


Tue Castle oF ZION 
By George Hodges, D.D. 


Tuts, Dean Hodges’s newest book, 
takes up the Old Testament story 
where it was left off in “The Garden 
of Eden” by the same author, and 
continues the tale from David to 
Job. Such incidents as are histor- 
ically important and at the same 
time most likely to captivate the 
imagination of children are selected 
and retold in that style which has 
made Dean Hodges’s Bible stories 
famous. 

The titles of some of the stories 
are “The Little Lame Prince,” 
“The Baby and the Sword,” “ Whis- 
tling for the Bees,” and “ Moving 
Pictures.” Aside from the interest 
that children will take in reading 
these stories, we are inclined to 
think that the grown-up members 
of the family might spend an ab- 
sorbed evening trying to find in the 
Bible, with no other help than the 
titles we have mentioned,the par- 
ticular instances indicated! It is for 
the reason that this book does a 
double service to the family, in that 
it tells the children for the first time 
in living words the story of the 
Bible, and revivifies for the grown- 
ups what has, perhaps, become life- 
less, that the book is so very im- 
portant. We hope that everyone 
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will have the happiness of reading 
“The Castle of Zion.” 


(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net.) 


Boys’ Make-at-Home TuIinGs; 
Grris’ Maxke-at-Home THINGS 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


THESE two volumes will be eagerly 
welcomed by parents of boys and 
girls who are interested in making 
things. Also, the fathers and 
mothers of children who have not 
yet shown any interest in handi- 
craft will find these books an almost 
sure means of awakening an enthu- 
siasm for manual work. 

In the boys’ volume, very nearly 
everything that a boy might wish 
to construct is described, and direc- 
tions are given for making it. Dia- 
grams of various articles in process 
of construction and photographs of 
the same things when finished are 
given. Some of the things the boys 
are told how to make are a play 
tent, a weather-vane, and a wireless 
receiving station. 

The girls’ volume is equally full 
of directions for making delightful 
and also useful things. As many 
diagrams and pictures are given in 
this book as in the boys’ volume. 
The girls are told how to make so 
many articles that it is difficult to 
choose from among them the two or 
three we have room to mention. 
A few of the numerous interesting 
things are raffia dolls, necklaces 
made of beads and seeds, and a 
stenciled school apron. 

The books are uniform in size; 
and similar in binding; they will be 


a welcome addition to many a 
nursery library. 


(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25 net, each.) 


Tue Voice 
By Margaret Deland 


Tuis story, which is sub-titled, “A 
New Dr. Lavendar Story, and a 
New Heroine,” is what may be 
termed a “Thanksgiving story”’; 
for the reason that it tells of happy 
and grateful hearts. It is a fitting 
addition to the exquisite chapters 
of “Old Chester Tales,” and ‘Dr. 
Lavendar’s People.” 

How Henry Roberts listens for 
the Voice, how he hardly dares to 
hope that it may some day speak 
through him, and how it at last does 
speak through him, is the theme of 
the story. How Philippa — ‘‘The 
kind of girl a man would like to 
have for a daughter,” Dr. William 
King says, and, “She is like the 
girls I knew when I was the age of 
the Perryville parson,” Dr. Lav- 
endar says — found “grace” and 
“love ”; how differently these came 
to her from the way the “‘ Perryville 
parson,” John Fenn, had expected; 
what Philippa’s father said about 
it; what Dr. William King said 
about it; and, most interesting of 
all, what Dr. Lavendar said about 
it; — all these things we leave the 
reader to find out. We think a 
good way to find out will be to 
read “The Voice” aloud, around 
the Thanksgiving hearth-fire. 


(Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
$1.00 net.) 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — at 
the end of each month, and discuss the topics 
given in the current issue of the magazine. ) 


HEALTH. 

. Is my cook the “head,” or 
the “foot” of my kitchen? 

. Is the ventilation of my 
kitchen such as an expert on 
that subject would approve? 

. Do I regard my kitchen as a 
chemical laboratory; and keep 
it as scientifically clean? 


MeEnTAL TRAINING. 

. DoI select books for my child- 
ren with the same care that 
I choose food for them, real- 
izing that as the one is nour- 
ishment for the body, so the 
other is nourishment for the 
mind; and that the truly 
healthy child must have the 
best of both? 

. Do my children know that a 
Thanksgiving story is any 
story which contains the spirit 
of gratitude? 

. Have my children a fair pro- 
portion of books of poetry 
on their book-shelves? 


Mora GuIDANCE. 

. Is church-going a part of the 
Thanksgiving Day reunion 
in my family? 

. When other means of keeping 
the family united fail, do I 
try getting them to “do some- 
thing together”? 

. Have I begun, by giving them 
allowances, to teach my child- 
ren the significance and the 
value of money? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the Course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. Heattu 

1. “Household Economics,” by 
Helen Campbell. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


This volume, the chapters of which 
consist of a course of lectures, delivered 
at the School of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is one of the best 
yet published, on this subject. House- 
keepers who wish to have scientific 
instruction on the subject of “running 
a house” should study this book. 


2. “The Cost of Living,” by 
Ellen H. Richards. (John Wiley 
& Sons. $1.00.) 

Like all of Mrs. Richards’s works, this 
book is valuable. As the author says in 
the preface to the third edition, it aims 
“to present a broad view of Sanitary 
Science, as embracing the study of that 
physical and mental environment which 
leads to the highest utilization of man’s 
powers for the progress of civilization.” 
3. “A Guide to the Country 
House,” by Edward K. Parkin- 
son. (Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.00 net.) 

This practical little volume will be of 
great use to beginners living in the coun- 
try. It will tell them what to do and 
what to avoid, in order to be successful 
country people. 

4. “The Chemistry of Cooking 
and Cleaning,” by Ellen H. 
Richards and S. Maria Elliott. 
(Whitcomb & Barrows. $1.00.) 

A book every housekeeper should pos- 
sess. In simple style, it tells the hows 
and the whys of cooking and cleaning. 
5. ““New England Ferns and 
their Common Allies,” by Helen 
Eastman. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net, postpaid.) 
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This book will be of great service to 
children and grown-ups who wish tomake 
blue-print collections of ferns. It is the 
best guide to the ferns that has been 
published. 


6. “The Flower Beautiful,” by 
Clarence Moores Weed. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2.50 
net, postage, 16 cents.) 


A volume that will help children, as 
well as grown-ups, to understand not 
only the science but the art of floricul- 
ture. It does not tell how to make a gar- 
den; it tells what to do with the flowers 
from the garden. 


Il. MENTAL TRAINING 


1. “Mr. Achilles,” by Jennette 
Lee. (Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.00 net.) 

A beautiful story. It will charm those 

persons who love children, or Athens; 
or both; —that is to say, practically 
every one. 
2. “Talks on Teaching Litera- 
ture,” by Arlo Bates. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.30 net, 
postpaid.) 

A valuable book, not only for teachers, 


but for parents who wish help in teach- 
ing literature to their children. 


3. “Bedtime Stories of Make- 
Believe Land,” by Jeanne G. 
Wynne Kernahan and Coulson 
Kernahan. (The Platt & Peck 
Company. $.50 net.) 


A new and delightful book of fairy 
tales. 


4. “A Primer of American Liter- 
ature,” by Charles F. Richard- 
son. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $.35 net, postpaid.) 

A text-book that the mother will find 
useful in bringing to the attention of her 


children the history of American litera- 
ture. 


5. “Children of History.” In 
two volumes. By Mary S. Han- 
cock. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. Each volume $.60.) 


Tales of children of history from 
Romulus to Florence Nightingale. 


6. “The Education of Women,” 
by Marion Talbot. (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.25 net) 

A valuable book for homes in which 
there are daughters of the “college age.” 
Whether parents intend to send their 


girls to college or not, they will find this 
book helpful. 


III. Morat GuIpDANCE 


1. “Leonard and Gertrude,” by 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 
Translated by Eva Channing. 
(D. C. Heath Company. $.90.) 
A new and useful edition of this fine 
old book. 
2. “Princess Rags and Tatters,” 
by Harriet T. Comstock. (Double- 
day, Page& Company. $.75 net.) 
A story that will bring home to fathers 
and mothers the importance of father- 
and-mother love over everything else 
in the happiness of children. 
3. ““Marm Lisa,” by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. ($1.00.) 
A beautiful story of the development 
of a little girl. 
4. “The Spirit of Youth in the 
City Streets,” by Jane Addams. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net.) 


A book, written primarily for social 
workers, which no parent can afford to 
miss reading. 


5. ““A New England Girlhood,” 
by Lucy Larcom. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $.75.) 

The autobiography of a carefully and 
happily trained child. 


6. “The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50.) 

A book which every child should read 
as soon as he or she is old enough to re- 


ceive understandingly the “moral guid- 
ance”’ it gives. 





FIRST HOME PROGRESS COURSE 


( Below, we give the Examination Paper sent to the members of the First Home Progress 
Course, extending from January ist to Fuly rst, 1912, together with extracts from the 
Prize Set of Answers and other good sets.) 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


FOR THE MEMBERS OF THE HOME PROGRESS READING COURSE 
ON THE HEALTH, MENTAL TRAINING, AND MORAL GUIDANCE 
OF CHILDREN 


(While this Examination Paper is based on the three books and the six numbers of the 
Home Procress MaGazinE, comprising the course just completed, it leaves a margin for 
the individual experience and opinion of every member on each one of the eighteen 
questions asked. To all members who send a satisfactory set of answers, a certificate 
will be sent. To that member who submits the best set, a prize, consisting of a copy of 
“The Children’s Longfellow,” a handsome square octavo volume, profusely illustrated 
in color, containing Longfellow’s poems for and about children, will be awarded. An- 
nouncement of the winner will be made in the autumn, and selections from the best sets 
of answers will be printed in an early fall number of the magazine. Members are urged to 
make their replies as brief as possible. Answers must be sent in within one month of the re- 
cetpt of this paper. Write on one side of the paper only, number each answer consecutively 
under its proper division, and be sure to put name and address at the top of the paper. Send 
answers to the Epiror oF Home Proecress, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass.) 


I. HEALTH 


. How can a room be kept constantly ventilated in winter? 
. Describe a properly cared-for and arranged ice-chest. 
3. Make out a schedule for a three-months-old baby’s day, in summer and in winter. 
. Give simple rules for keeping the eyes and the eyesight of children normal. 
. How can the presence of adenoids be detected? 
. Name three preventatives of colds in children. 


II. MENTAL TRAINING 


Name six books that you consider among the best for children; and give reasons why. 
Name six pictures that you consider best for children; and give reasons why. 

. How soon should a child’s musical education begin? 

How can a child, living in the country, far from even a district school, be educated? 
. What place has gardening in a child’s education? 

. How can kindergarten methods be used in the nursery? 
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III. MORAL GUIDANCE 


. What should children do on Sunday? 
2. How can children best be taught obedience? 
3. How can truth-telling best be taught to children? 
. How can manners best be taught to children? 
. How can children best be taught unselfishness? 
. What is discipline; and how can it best be maintained? 
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FROM THE SET OF ANSWERS THAT WON THE PRIZE 


I. HEALTH 


2. An ideal ice-box has a current of cold air constantly passing from the 
ice-chamber to the food-compartment without coming in direct contact with 
the ice and food. If the ice be reasonably clean, boiling-water, soap and soda 
used freely and frequently will keep the ice-box sanitary without the use of 
disinfectants, which are apt to have an odor. Food-stuffs, particularly but- 
ter and milk, absorb odors and should always be put away covered. Paraf- 
fin paper is a fine wrapper, as it is almost impervious to odors or germs; 
while as a cover for the milk-bottles, nothing equals a layer of absorbent 
cotton held in place by a rubber band. Scientists have proved that germs 
will not pass through this cotton, while both paper and cotton are inexpen- 
sive enough to be renewed daily. It is a good idea to have the waste-pipe 
of the refrigerator connected with the drain. Properly done, no odors can 
back up, and the labor and worry it saves are considerable. 
¢. 

SUMMER WINTER 
6.30 a.M. Baby wakes, is fed, and 6.30 a.m. Baby wakes, is fed and 
any soiled or wet clothes changed. 
changed. g.00 a.M. Feeding. 
8.30 a.M. Feeding and taken out of .M. Bath. 
doors in carriage. .M. Fed, taken out of doors 
a.M. Feeding and long nap in well wrapped up. Will 
house or shady piazza. sleep then, or when taken 
2.00 p.M. Feeding and playtime on . in, for two hours or more. 
bed, naked for ten minutes. 2.00 p.m. Feeding. 
4.30 P.M. Feeding and carriage ride. 4.30 P.M. Feeding. 
6.30 p.m. Sponge bath with a dash of 6.30 p.m. A good rubbing and gentle 
alcohol in water. massage in front of the fire. 
7.00 P.M. Feeding and bed. 7.00 P.M. Feeding and bed. 


II. Menta. TRAINING 


3. A child’s musical education — that is, regular lessons — should begin 
as soon as he exhibits a desire to learn to create music, provided his brain is 
sufficiently developed to grasp the rudiments of this study. And it should 
be every mother’s duty to arouse this interest as early as possible by singing 
to him before he can talk, and with him when he can. It is a great help to a 
child in this study if his mother is something of a musician, but almost any 
mother can do a little toward awakening the love for music in her child. 

6. Every mother should (if for no other reason than that it helps to make 
her work easier and more helpful to the child) inculcate some of the kinder- 
garten principles in the home. “Help the child to help himself,” and “Teach 
him how to play,” are good kindergarten mottoes for the mother. A few 
kindergarten toys, such as beads to string, sewing cards, blunt scissors, 
etc., are not expensive and will be found most valuable, especially on rainy 
days. An ingenious mother who must practice economy can find very good 
substitutes for these toys in empty spools, buttons, colored strings, soaked 
dried peas and toothpicks, advertising pictures, etc. 
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III. Morat GuIDANCE 


5. Children can be taught the blessedness of giving, which will help to 
overcome the hatefulness of selfishness, but it is a delicate subject, calling for 
loving sympathy and gentle handling on the part of his teachers. Remember 
he must learn the “meum” as well as the “tuum” and that the sense of 
possession is new to him and wonderfully attractive. Also that what is given 
with the hands and not with the heart might better have been withheld. 
Our little ones are encouraged frequently to save their pennies, “To buy a 
present for Sister,’’ or “Brother,” as the case might be. The pleasure they 
take in hoarding the coins, the choice of the gift, its purchase, and presenta- 
tion shows that they appreciate the true joy of giving. 

6. Discipline is that system of training by which a child is taught his re- 
lation to the universe, his home, and his country; and his duty toward his 
Maker, his parents and his fellow-man. Discipline encourages promptness, 
order, with obedience to, and respect for, the law. It is best taught by ad- 
vice, admonition, example, and occasionally (as does Nature herself) by 
punishment. 

Mrs. Wituiam B. Hocan, 
Albany, N. Y. 


GOOD ANSWERS FROM OTHER SETS OF ANSWERS 


. MENTAL TRAINING 


4 and 6. I want to combine these and tell of a little experiment I made with 
little children from 2 to 53. After having worked out some things I wanted 
to do, I discovered, much to my surprise, that almost everything came 
under the head How? not What nor Why, but How to do things. 

I told them how to greet me as they came in, giving right hand, and thus 
learning to distinguish right from left (though one of the hardest things I 
had to do was to make them sure which was the right hand from time to 
time). After the greeting, they knelt and tried to say the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then the littlest one waved a flag and one of the older ones said a verse 
beginning, “I love the name of Washington,” and another the first stanza 
of our national hymn. I tried to teach them how to measure, how to direct 
people when they asked where certain places are, how to act towards elderly 
people, how to tell time, how to answer mother when she calls, how to eat 
their little luncheon and how to clear up, how to count, how to add and 
subtract, by games, etc. These I select miscellaneously from some of the 
things I tried to teach my little class during a half-hour in the morning. 
The results were good, manners improved, and minds started thinking in 
the right direction. Of course no one learned to tell time,— just began; 
the two-year-old did n’t do all that the rest did, but I actually used with 
her some of the questions in the first chapter of Colburn’s Mental Arith- 
metic, “How many eyes have you?” etc. I taught her to distinguish black 
from white. And all this before I heard of Montessori! 

Mrs. Eveazar Care, 


Belmont, Mass. 
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Morar GuIDANCE 


2. To teach a child obedience requires the most constant watching on 
the part of the parent of himself. Only thoughtful commands should be 
given, and when once given they must not be forgotten until they are 
obeyed. If we parents could only govern ourselves in this regard, I believe 
we could govern our children. 

Mrs. H. Wm. STILEs, 
Dundee, Il. 
MeEnTAL TRAINING 

3. Achild’s musical education depends largely upon the musical education 
of the parents. In many houses music is a part of the daily life. In one 
family, the father, an organist, played so constantly that the children knew 
good music when they were all very young. There are so many methods of 
teaching little children to play that musical educations may begin with tiny 
tots. 

Mrs. Epwarp W. Concer, 
Hartsdale, N.Y. 
Morar GuIDANCE 

4. The most important thing in teaching manners is imitation. No child 
can learn good manners if he sees bad manners. Correct with firmness, not 
nagging, being patient, considerate, and gentle. Use opportune times for 
correcting. Study the child, see the things which need correcting, and plan 
some attack upon each individual fault. Adapt the method to the disposi- 
tion of the child. In addition, cultivate in the child thoughtfulness for 
others, friendliness and kindness to every one; for a kind heart and a help- 
ful disposition will be the best promoters of good manners. 

Mrs. James H. Lees, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mora GuIDANCE 

1. Get acquainted with their fathers; grow into companionship with 
“‘God’s out-of-doors”; and learn to regard Sunday as the family day, when 
“‘we all do things together.” 

Mrs. H. B. Papetrorp, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
HEALTH 

6. Good wholesome food, fresh air both day and night, and plenty of 

water both inside and out. 
Mrs. Joun E. Aten, 
Westford, Vt. 
HEALTH 
5. The presence of adenoids may be detected by: — 
Mouth breathing, especially during sleep. 
. Narrow nostrils. 
. Snuffing of nose. 
Slight deafness, often with apparent dull or slow mentality. 
Protruding chin. 
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‘ Mrs. Newton Evans, 
Murray, Ky. 
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I. HEALTH 
4. Protect the baby’s eyes when outside. Be careful from the first of too 
strong light, either daylight, or artificial. Use boracic acid in water to wash 
the eyes. As the child grows older allow him to read only by good light, and 
if ever in doubt as to the condition of the eyes, consult an oculist. 
Mrs. W. F. TrusseEt1, 
Champlin, Minn. 
II. Menta, TRAINING 
1. Six books among the best for children: — 
Bible — reverence and Christ-like living. 
Boys and Girls “Life of Lincoln’”’ — patriotism. 
“Black Beauty” — love of horses and their proper car. 
“Children’s Longfellow” — love for poetry. 
“Wonder Stories,” by Hans Andersen — stimulates imagination. 
“True Bird Stories,” by O. T. Miller — interest in birds. 
. Six pictures best for children: — 
Madonna Di San Sisto Raphael — exalts children. 
Christ Blessing Little Children — Jesus’s love for them. 
St. Cecilia — teaches love and appreciation of music. 
Signing the Declaration of Independence — patriotism. 
Two Mothers and their Families (Gardiner) — home life. 
Niagara Falls — grand scenery — awe-inspiring. 
, Mrs. Danie L. Cote, 
Hampden Highlands, Me. 


II]. Menta TRAINING 

4. Such is my case. I have two girls, one 8 years old in the fourth grade, 
one 7, in the third. They help me lightly with the housework, I trying 
to teach them the principles of cleanliness and daintiness, and give them a 
liking and respect for it. They have real gardens of their very own and also 
enjoy mine with me, as well as the world-garden, as they call it, having had 
Myrta Higgins’s “Little Gardens for Boys and Girls” two summers. 

From one to two hours a day, in the morning, six days a week, nearly the 
year round we make progress in spelling, arithmetic, etc. We have two ele- 
mentary books on hygiene and a home geography. These they read to each 
other, the listener telling the story when the reading is done. They sew a 
little for their dolls, read stories to me, reproduce orally and in writing stor- 
ies they have heard, draw pictures for them. They also write stories about 
pictures they have lived with for some time. They draw trees and vegetables 
from nature. Just now they are modelling our farm in a sand tray. 

For several years I have kept them supplied with kindergarten clay, pen- 
cils, paper, colored paper and tissue paper, crayograph crayons, white and 
colored chalks for their blackboard, a good large one, and recently hammer 
and nails and boards. 

They have pictures, poetry, stories of all sorts, school books, practical 
work, a few pets, simple living, and an abundance of the great out-doors. 
They do lack music, but that is unavoidable in country living. Neces- 
sarily we live together, and I hope they are being educated. 

Mrs. Henry L. Piper, 
Westminster, Vermont. 
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QUESTIONS 
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( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions om some subjects, 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. In giving your Answers be sure to 
mention the issue of the magazine in which the Questions appear. Attach name and address, 
Send Answers within one month of receipt of magazine. The best answers, best suggestions, 
and best questions will be printed, from month to month, in the magazine. The December Ques- 
tions of the Course of Instruction, as well as all future Questions, will be made up of these 
selections from the best contributions of members. Address all communications to the Eprror oF 
THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Miffin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. Should children read Shakespeare, or Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare’’? 

2. If children go to Sunday School, is it necessary for them to go also 
to church? 

. Should children have “Sunday clothes”; or should they dress in 
exactly the same way on Sunday as on the other days of the week? 

. Should older children be required to “take care of the baby” outside 
of school hours; or should their playtime be left absolutely free? 

. When children go with their parents to visit their grandparents, 
should they be compelled to abide by the rules that govern them at 
home; or should they be allowed the greater freedom that grand- 
father and grandmother are very likely to advocate? 

. Is it goodor bad for children to be much in the society of older persons? 

. Should parents be hospitable to any friends their children may make 
at school; or should they discriminate among them, inviting some, 
and not inviting others, into the home? 

. If a child dislikes very much the study of some subject, such as his- 
tory, for example, should he be allowed to give, on that account, 
less attention to that subject than to some subject he does like, such 
as arithmetic? 

. If achild prefers the colored supplement of the Sunday newspaper 
to brown photographs.of the old masters, shall he be permitted to 
decorate the nursery walls with pictures from the sapprement, in 
place of the brown photographs? 

. When an older child goes to spend Sunday in a family hcheaaien toa 
different religious denomination from that of the home family, to 
which church should that child go on Sunday; — to that of the fam- 
ily, or to that of the host and hostess? 





In Every Home where there is a Child 
and a Piano there should be 


SONGS OF 
HAPPINESS 


: A Collection of Story Songs written for 
Ve fae children by Carolyn \S. Bailey, Editor 


Bae of the Delineator Magazine Juvenile 
NAV) e Department, and author of many popu- 
Sean lar children’s books. Set to tuneful 
music by Mary B. Ehrmann, a gifted 
composer of childhood melodies. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS contains seventy-three songs 
that have to do with subjects of interest to children. There are Nature 
Songs that sing of the seasons, birds, flowers ; Holiday Songs of Christ- 
mas, the New Year, Valentine Day, Easter, Hallowe’en, etc.; Work 
and Play Songs; Songs of the household pets—Pussy—the Rabbit ; 
songs about rolling hoops, flying kites; lullabies ; songs of the baker, 
the blacksmith, the carpenter, and other trades. 


None of the seventy-three songs has ever 
before been published. They are all new, 
cheerful and refreshing as the spirit of child- 
hood. No more pleasing book could be selected 
for a holiday or birthday gift to a child of twelve 
or under—or to the mother of such a child. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS is a beautiful book. It is bound 
in blue silk cloth, with design stamped in gold, and inlaid with a col- 
ored picture of bluebirds—the “symbol of happiness”. It contains 
128 pages, from finely engraved music plates. Size 9 x 12 inches. 


Price, postpaid, $1.20 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





HAND BOOKS 


OF THE 


Home Progress Society 


The following books, in special editions prepared for the 
Home Progress Society, are recommended for the 


convenient use of members 


HEALTH 


THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON, 





Dr. Hutchinson’s book treats of the maintenance of health by the prevention 
of disease. It considers fully and explicitly the body, its formation and its needs. 
The questions of diet, sleep, exercise, and scientific physical cleanliness are 
treated. How to prevent disease and accidents is the main topic of the book ; 
but much space is also devoted to information regarding the recognition of the 
very first symptoms of the common diseases of children, and the rendering of 
“first aid” in case of accidents. $1.25 net. 


MENTAL TRAINING 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN, BY SARA CONE BRYANT. 


This delightful and interesting book deals with the mental training of children 
according to the most modern methods. We are familiar with the kindergarten 
idea of teaching very young children through games; Miss Bryant’s book shows 
us how to teach older girls and boys by means of stories. $1.00 net. 


MORAL GUIDANCE 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT, BY SUSAN CHENERY. 


This excellent book, as its title indicates, advocates the persuading rather than 
the forcing of children to be good. It contains the most illuminating suggestions 
about leading rather than driving the boys and girls into the ways of righteous- 
ness. $1.00 net. 


SPECIAL OFFER WITH HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


HoME PROGRESS SOCIETY Enter the subscription and the membership in the name 
THE RIVERSIDE Press, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. of and send the three Hand Books to 
Enclosed please find the sum of Five DoLtars, in 
payment for 
1 copy each of the Home Progress Hand Books $3.25 
t year’s membership in Home Progress Society 
and subscription to Home Progress Magazine 3.00 


$6.25 : 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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POSTAL 


because 

Ist. Commission Dividends, cor- 
responding to what other com- 
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Policyholders the first year. 

2d. Renewal-Commission Divi- 
dends and — -expense Savings, 
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In arranging a POSTAL Policy, you cax 
cut him out and save money for yourself just 
as hundreds have done and are doing in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. 

* * * * 


Write at once and find out the exact sum 
the Company will save you at your age on 
any standard form of contract—Whole-life, 
Limited-Payment Life, Endowment or on a 


Postal-Life Child’s Welfare Policy 


No agent will be sent to ow you: the 
dispenses with agents. Call at the 
Simply say: 


othce 


Mail me insurance- particulars 
as per advertisement in 
HOME PROGRESS for November 
In your letter be sure to give: 
Your occupation. 


Address 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
Won R. MALONE, President. 


35 Nassau Street, New York 


POSTAL 


2. The eract date of your birth. 
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Why not write to the 
POSTAL ? 


It has ample capital and re- 
sources to meet every demand 
now and in the future. Itisa 
/arge Company with more than 
$10,000,000 of assets. 

It issues all standard forms of 
legal-reserve insurance, and all 
its policies are approved by the 
critical New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 

* 
ITS LIBERAL OPTIONS AND 
LARGE DIVIDENDS enable you, 
among other things, to add 
to the face of your Policy a 
larger amount of paid-up 
insurance than is possible in 
any other company. 

»~ 
ITS OPTIONAL PREMIUM PRIVI- 
LEGE gives you the right to 
deposit premiums monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually as desired and with- 
out consulting the Company. 

* 

It has policyholders in every 
State of the Union and in 
Canada, including Americans 
residing in foreign countries. 

And these poli yholders are 
its friends: they are satisfied 
and always speak good words 
for the Company when occa- 
s10n serves. 
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Second: Standard policy 
reserves, now more~ than 
$10,000,000, Insurance in 
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Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 


Fifth: High medicat 


standards in the selection of 
risks, 


Sixth: Policyhold erg 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 
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Everybody likes 


Hot Muffins 


if made with 
FRANKLIN MILLS 
Entire Wheat Flour 


the flour with the “ nutty” 
sweet wheat flavor—they are 
delicious and wholesome. 


Franklin Mills Flour 


is sold in sealed cartons, sacks, barrels | 
and half barrels at all leading grocers. 


Send for FREE Franklin Cook Book 
Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 


ORIGINATORS OF WHEATLET BREAKFAST FOOD 











THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


* An exceptionally su; 
for the student of childhoc 
& 
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THE BOY Aw.” 
HIS GANG 


By J. ADAMS PUFFER 


“Should arouse an interest among people 
who know boys, who would like to help them 
to develop in a wholesome way, and who ap- 
preciate the tremendous problems arising out 
of the rapid development of urban life in Amer- 
ica.” — Zhe Dial, Chicago. 


‘The book is one to be commended 
to every man or woman interested in 
any way in the welfare of boys.’’ — 

Minneapolis Journ 


“A most interesting and instructive b 
written by an educator who has the tact 
sympathy necessary to invite boyish confid 
and who believes that a boy’s companions 
be as strong an influence for good in the mal 
of good citizenship as his school or home 
roundings.” — Baltimore Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 
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Dear Sirs : 





HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 
Tue ReLation OF THE Doctor TO 


Tue Book AND THE CHILD. 
DiIscIPLINE IN THE Home. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
Mora EpucaTION AMONG THE JEWS. P 
Basy Hyaiene. 
PicTuRES FOR CHILDREN. 
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I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) contaiming the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 





uary -June, 1912, inclusive). 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
atitled “THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 


by Eva March Tappan. 
The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
ae given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 


The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
. HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
Membership in the Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 
Home Progress Society, ™ $3.00 shipin the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine. Enter the subscription and 


$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 
. 


Special Combination Price ee 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BURROUGHS © 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods 
and Forestry, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of Rep- CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
tiles, New York Zoblogical Park. Director the New York Aqua- 

rium. 

R. J. H. De LOACH 
Professor of Cotton Industry, RALPH HOFFMANN 
University of Georgia. Ornithologist. 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 

DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Department of Preparation] 
American Museum of Natural 
History. 

ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department) 
of Invertebrate Zoélogy, Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History, 


DO YOU KNOW 


What is a wake-robin? 


What peculiar activities 
of ants herald a change 
in the weather ? 


Whether young birds 
ever return to the nest 
after they have once 


taken flight? 


Of what use is the squir- 
rel’s tail to him? 


How the bees get their 
bearings and find their 
way home? 


What tree is the most 
widely useful in the 
mechanic arts and the 
most beneficial in the 
economy of nature? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 
in the woods and fields. The above questions are a few of the hundreds recently asked 


and answered by members. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE “PRIZES offered 


for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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